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mo" HS: having play, ever fince its firſt. appear- 
4. ance in the world, which is now above fourſcore. 
years, has been held in very great repute, and e- 
ſteemed a piece of the moſt entertaining ridicule and 
banter that this Iſland has yet produced. It has not 
been confined to the ſtage only, nor has it *been the- 
entertainment of the gay, the ſprightly, and the frolic- 
ſome alone, who delight in a witty ſaying, a ſmart 
jeſt or a ridiculous ſneer, without looking farther ; but. 
it has even employed the eaſier hours of the grave, the 
ftudious and the wiſe, as a relaxation from their fe- 
verer employments. ' 5 „ 
Io pretend to point out the ſeveral ſtrokes of wit, 
or poignant ridicule in this performance, by which it. 
has hitherto captivated all ranks of men, would be an 
endleſs, and in ſome degree, an uſeleſs taſk : endleſs, 
becauſe its beauties being ſo many, to point them out 
would be. to tranſcribe the whole; and needleſs, be- 
cauſe ſuch. eclairciſements not being deſigned for the 
more perſpicacious readers, who perceive the wit and hu» 
mour of a piece at the firſt glance; but for ſecond-hand 
geniuſes, who mult have the aſſiſtance of. commentaries 
and notes, before they can underſtand an author; to 
apply theſe to wit, and thereby reduce it to-the level of 
their capacities, is effectually ro bring it down from 
the ſtandard of wit to that of common ſenſe, whereby. 
it becomes wit no more, and the real intention is os E 
| F | I Yo . "es Or. 
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for wit and humour may be compared to the moſt ex- 


alted ſpirit of the chymiſts, which, in pouring out of 
one phial into another, is ready to | evaporate and be 
intirely loſt. 
It ſhall therefore ſuffice to give a ſhort hiſtory of 
this performance, and of the motives which induced 
the noble Author to compoſe it. 
Seorge Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, was a per- 
ſon of very great natural wit, perſpicuity, and judg- 


ment; aud theſe were much improved by a very libe- 
ral education, and the converſation of the greateſt pers 


ſons | in his time both at home and abroad. 


He was well acquainted with the —— of the 


molt celebrated Poets of the age before him, iz, 
Shakeſpear, Beaumont, and Johnſon: the laſt of 


whom he knew perſonally, being thirteen years old 
when he died: as alſo with the famous company of 


Actors at Blackfriars, whom he always admired. 


He was very intimate with the Poets of his own 


time, as Sir John Denham, Sir- John Suckling, the 


Lord Falkland, Mr. Sidney Goodolphin, Mr. Waller, 
and Mr. Cowley ; on the laſtof whom he beſtoweda 
handſom annuity during his life, and a noble monu- 


ment in Weſtminſter- Abby, after his death. 


In his travels he had the opportunity of obſerving 


the decorum of foreign theatres, eſpecially the F rench, 


under the + 2x of M, Corneille, when it was in 


its greateſt glory 
By theſe means, he formed in himſelf a true taſte, 


and a juſt notion of compoſition ; and became every 
way qualified for the office of a critic. With theſe qua- 
lifications, aſſiſted by his natural wit and brilliancy of 


arts, he was ſoon the admiration of all who knew 
Fim ; and had he been endued with conſtancy, ſtea- 


dineſs of mind, and prudence equal to his other abili- 
ties, he had deen the moſt compleat Gentleman in his 


time, and the glory of the Engliſh nation. 

He had been the companion of King Charles II. du- 
| nig che greateſt * of his exile, and very well corre- 
ſponded 


22 to the natural vein of mirth and pleafintry 
which that Monarch was ſo remarkable: and he 
came with him to England at the Reſtoration. | 
The ſtage, tho' not near fo leud then as it has become 
ſince, had been filenced by the civil wars, for almoſt 


twenty years. But at this period, the tyranny of rebelli- 


on and enthuſiaſm being removed, the buſkin again 
made its appearance. But the univerſal joy and exulta- 
tion with which all ranks ſeemed intoxicated upon the 


wiſhed-for change, aſſiſted by the many bad cuſtoms 


imported by the exiles from foreign countries, ſoon 


ſpread as univerſal a diſſolution of manners and corru- 


tion of morats over the nation. The ſtage could not 


well eſcape the contagion: a number of leud, ſenſe- 


leſs, and unnatural plays were introduced upon it. and 


met with high encouragement, ſuch as, The Siege of 


Rhodes, part r. The Play-houfe to be lett ; The Slight- 


ed Maid; The United Kingdoms; The Wild Gal- 
lant; The — Monſieur; The Villain, and the 


Ie. 
The Duke of Buckingham, to manifeſt his juſt i in- 


dignation and hatred of this ſulſom, new way of wri- 


ting, uſed his utmoſt intereſt and endeavours to ſtifle 


it, at its firſt appearance on the ſtage, by engaging all 
his friends to explode and run down theſe plays. In 
purſuing this conduct towards one, The United King- 


doms, he brought his life in danger: for the author 


of it, being nobly born, of an ancient and numerous 


family, had many of his friends and relations in the 
cockpit during the acting of it; and ſome of them 
| perceiving his Grace headed a party who were very 
active in damning the play, by hiſſing and laughing 
immaderately at the ſtrange conduct of it, ſome per- 
ſons were laid in wait for him as he came out, but he 
luckily eſcaped thro' the crowd. He was afterwards 
hard threatened for it, till the bufineſs was made up. 


Soon after this the Duke ſet about writing this farce, 


in order to expoſe theſe new-faſhioned plays in their 


proper colours, and ſet them in ſo clear a light, 3 
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the people might be able to diſcover what traſh it was 
whereof they were ſo fond; as he plainly hints in the 
prologue. 5 | 

It is alledged that his Grace was aſſiſted, in writing 
It, by his chaplain Dr. Thomas Sprat, Martin Clifford 
Eſq; maſter of the Charter-houſe, and Mr. Samuel 
Butler author of Hudibras. 4 yo 

It had been finiſhed before the end of 1664, and 
had been ſeveral times rehearſed ; the players were 
perfect in their parts, and all things in readineſs for- 
acting, before the great plague in 1665, which then 
prevented it: but what was then intended was very 
different from what now appears. In that he called 
his poet Bilboa, by which name Sir Robert Howard 
was the perſon pointed at. But from that time till the 
year 1671, when it was firſt acted, many plays came 
forth writ in heroic rhime; and on the death of Sir 
William D'Avenant in 1669, whom Mr. Dryden ſuc- 
ceeded as Laureat,. theſe became ſtill im greater vogue 
from Mr. Dryden's example, who was much admired. 
and highly. applauded, tho” he fell into the wild and 
| licentious humour of thoſe times. This moved the 
Duke to change the name of his poet from Bilboa to 
Bayes, and through the whole play he miſſes no op- 
portunity of expoſing the hero and his works. 
Mr. Dryden was ſenſibly touched thereby, and in 
revenge for the ridicule thrown upon him in this piece, 
he expoſed the Duke. under the name of Zimri in his 
Abſalom and Achitophel, in the following lines: 


A man ſo various, that he ſeem'd to be, 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 

Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong, 

Was every _ by ſlarts, and nothing long ;- 
But in the courle of one revolving moon, 

Was chymiſt, fidler, ſtateſman and buffoon : 

Then all for women, painting, rhiming, drinking, 
Beſides ten thouſand freaks that dy'd in thinking. I 
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Bleſt madman, who cou'd ev'ry hour employ 
With iomething new to wiſh or to enjoy 
Railing and praiſing were his uſual themes, 
And both (to ſhew his judgment) in extremes; 
So over violent, or over civil, 5 | 
That every man with him was God or Devil. 
In ſquandring wealth was his peculiar art; 
Nothing went unrewarded but delert. 
Reta by fools whom ſtill he found too late, 
He had his jeti, and they had his eſtate. 
He laugh'd himſelf from court, then ſought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne'er be chief? 
For ſpite of him, the weight of buſineſs fell 
On Abſalom, and wiſe Achitophel. | 
Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft, 
He left not faction, but of that was left. 


But however juſt the above character may be of 
the Duke, as it ſavours too much of revenge, Mr. 
Dryden is much more indebted, for his vindication, 
to the great Lord Lanſdoun, who, in his E/ay 
upon unnatural flights in poetry, has made a noble 
-apology for thoſe -extravagant rants and unnatural 
conceits wherewith his plays abound, and intirely 
aſcribes them to the depraved taſte, and licentious 
humour which prevailed in thoſe days: The lives 
are thee to TE nb Tho (Ks 


Dryden himſelf, to pleaſe a frantic age, 
Was forc'd to let his judgment ſtoop to rage, 
To a wild audience he conform'd his voice, 
Comply'd to cuſtom, but not err'd by choice: 
Deem then the people's, not the writer's fin 
Almanzor's rage, and rants of Maximin; 
That fury ſpent in each elab'rate piece, 
_ He vies for fame with ancient Rome or Greece, 
e WK mo This 
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This play has undergone many editions; But it was 
ſeveral years after its appearance before the key to it 
was publiſhed: in which the moſt remarkable paſ- 

| Tages of the 3 and the conduct of their authors, 
which the Duke had in his eye and alludes to, are 
pointed out. This key was formerly printed altoge- 
ther before the play; but the preſent editors have 
thought fit to throw it into the margin for the conve- 
niency of the Reader, who by this means, has the paſ- 


ſages, &c. themſelves, and his Grace s. parody or ſun 
before him at once. 


PLAYS PEE Wu" in the ores to 
| the REHEARSAL. 


Tur Lo Lach; by Sir TIRES Barcly. 


II. Lowe and Honour ; by Sir 2 illiam D' Auenant. 
III. Love and Friendbip; 


5 \ by Sir. William Elli grew. 
IV. 1 '3 : | 
V. Siege of Rhodes, part I. by Sir William D' Aves 
nant. 


VI. Play-Houſe to be lett ; by Colonel Henry Howard. 
VII. United Kingdoms ; by the ſame. _ 

VIII. Shghted Maid; by Sir Robert Stapleton. 

IX. Wild 7 Gallant 1 ; by Mr Dryden. 

X. Engliſh Monſieur ; by Mr. James Howard. 
Xl. The Villain; by Major Tho. Porter. 
XII. 7d Prologue to j Maiden-Queen ; 3 by Mr. 

5 5 . 

XIII. The amorous Prince ; by Mrs. Behn. 

XIV. Tyrannic Lowe and Prologue; by Mr. 
1 XV. Granada, 2 parts; by Mr. Dryden. 
f XVI. Marriage a la- mode; by Mr. 8 
| XVII. Love in in a Nunnery ; ; by Mr, Dryden, 


PROLOGUE. 


72 night awell call this ſhort Mock play of ours 
A Poſey made of Weeds, inflcad of Floww'rs ;. 

Yet ſuch have been preſented to your Noſes, 

And there are ſuch, 1 fear, who thought 'em Roſes, 

Weuld ſome of em were here, to ſee, this Night, 

What Stuff it ts in avhich they took delight ! = 

Here, briſe, infipid Rogues, for Wit, let fall 

Sometimes dull Senſe ; but oftner none at all : 

T here, ſlrutting Heroes, with a grim-fac'd Train, 

Shall brave the Gods, in King Cambyſes V ein < 

For (changing Rules, of late, as if Men writ 

In ffite of Reaſon, Nature, Art and Wit - + 


Our Poets make us laugh at Tragedy, 


& 


| But if, by my Endeavours, you grow auiſe, 


And wwith their Comedies they make us cry. 
Now, Critics. do your worſt, that here are met; 
Fer, like a Rook, I hawe hedg'd in my Bet. — 


F you approve ; 4 hall a ume the State 
_ Of thoje High-fiyers whom Þ imitate: 
Aud juſtly too; for 1 will teach you more 


Than ever they would let you know before: 
1 avill not only ſhew the Feats they do, 


But give you all their Reaſons for em too. 


Some Honour may to me from hence ariſe : 


And, what you once fo prais'd, ſhall now deſpiſe ; 


Then I'll cry out, favelPd with poetic Rage, 
115, John Laty, have reform'd your Stage. 


The: 


The Acroks Names. 


Bayes, 


Tom Thimble, 
Johnſon, Fiſherman, 
Smith, Shirley, 
2 Kings of Brentford, Sun, 
Prince Prettyman, Thunder, 
Prince Volſcius, Players, 
Gentleman-Uſher, Soldiers, 
Phyſician, Two Heralds, 
Prawcanfir, Four Cardinals, 
General, Judges, Mayor, Mutes. 
Lieutenant-general, Serjeants- at- 
, Cordelio, Arms, 
* 0 M E N. 
Amaryllis, Lightning, 
Cloris, Moon, 
Parthenope, Earth. 
Pallas, 8 


Attendants of Men and Women. 


SCENE, BxENTToRD. 


TH E 8 
REHEARSAL. 


ACT I. 8CENE- I 


JOHNSON and SMITH. 


JounsoN, 


H; NEST Frank! I am glad to fee thee with 


all my heart. How long haſt thou been in 


town? : : 
Sri. Faith not above an hour: and, if I had not 
met you here, I had gone to look you out; for I long 


to talk with you freely, of all the Ange 3 new things 
we have heard in the countr 


Johnſ. And by my troth, I have long'd a as much to 


laugh with you, at all the impertinent, dull, fantaſtical 


things, we are tir'd out with here, 


Smi. Dull and fantaſtic ! that's an excellent compo- 


fition. Pray what are our men of buſineſs doing ? 


Johnſ. I ne'er inquire after em. Thou knoweſt my 
humour lies another way. I love to pleaſe myſelf as 


much, and to trouble others as little, as I can: and 
therefore do naturally avoid the company of thoſe ſo- 
lemn fops ; who, being incapable of reaſon, and in- 

ſenſible of wit and pleaſure, are always looking grave, 


and troubling one another, in hopes to be thought men 
of buſineſs. 


Sni. Indeed I have ever obſery'd, that your grave 


| Febuf. 


lookers are the dulleſt of men. 
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Jol. Ay, and of birds, and beaſts too; your graveſt 
bird is an owl, and your graveſt beaſt is an aſs. 
Sni. Well, but how doſt thou paſs thy time? 


Fohn. Why, as I uſe todo; eat, and drink as well 


as I can, have a ſhe-friend to be private with in the 
afternoon, and ſometimes ſee a play: where there 


are ſuch things, Frank, ſuch hideous, monſtrous things, 


that it has almoſt made me forſwear the ſtage, and re- 


ſolve to apply myſelf to the ſolid nonſenſe of your men 
of buſineſs, as the more ingenious paſtime. 


Smi. I have heard indeed, you have had lately many 
new plays ; and our country-wits commend 'em. 


Johns. Ay, ſo do ſome of our city-wits too; but they 


are of the new kind of wits. 
Sm. New kind! what king is that ? 


Fehn/. Why, your virtuoſi, your civil perſons, your 
drolls; fellows that ſcorn to imitate nature; but are 


given altogether to elevate and ſurprize. 
Smi. Elevate and ſurprize! pry'thee make me un- 


derſtand the meaning of that. 
Jobnſ. Nay, by my troth, that's a bend matter; 1 

don't underſtand that myſelf. *Tis a phraſe they have 

got among them, to expreſs their n0-meaning by. I'll 


tell you, as near as I can, what it is: Let me ſee; 


tis fighting, loving, ſleeping, rhiming, dying, dan- 


_ cing, ſinging, crying; and every thing, but Winki 
and ſenſe. 


M.. Bavss POPs over the Stage. 
Bayes. Your moſt oblequious, and moſt obſervant, 
very ſervant, Sir. 


Johnſ. God's ſo, this is an author ! bl 20 o fetch him 
to you. 

Smi. No, pr'ythee let him alone. 

Jobuſ. Nay, by the Lord Tll have him. 


[ Goes after him. 
Here he is, I have caught him. Pray Sir, now for 


My lake, will you do a favour to this friend of mine? 


- Bayes: 


; C « 
5 r 


Bayer. Sir, it is not within my ſmall capacity to do 
favours, but receive 'em ; eſpecially from a perſon that 
does wear the honourable title you are pleas'd to im- 

poſe, Sir, upon this. -Sweet Sir, * ſervant. 

Sni. Your humble ſervant, Sir. 

Jobnſ. But wilt thou do me a favour now ? | 

Bayes. Ay, Sir: what ist? | 

Juobaſ. Why, to tell him the meaning of thy laſt 

pla 

. . Hen Sir, the Re. i ? do you mean the 
lot! 

Jobnſ. Ay, ay; any ching. 

Bayes. Faith Sir, the intrigo's now quite out of my 
head; but I have a new one, in my pocket, that I 
may ſay is a virgin; t has never yet been blown upon. 

I muſt tell you one thing, 'tis all new wit; and, tho' I 
fay it, a better than my laſt: and you know well e- 
nough how that took. (a) In fine, it ſhall read, and 
write, and act, and plot, and ſhew ; ay, and pit, box, 
and gallery it, 1 gad, with any play i in Europe. This 

morning is it's laſt rehearſal in their habits, and all that, 
as it is to be acted; and if you, and your friend will 
do it but the honour to ſee it in its virgin-attire, tho? 
perhaps it may bluſh, 1 ſhall not be aſham'd to diſco- 
ver its nakedneſs unto you I think it is in this 
pocket. Tuts his Hand in his Pocket. 

Fohnſ. Sir, I confeſs, I am not able to anſwer you 
in this new way; but if you pleaſe to lead, I ſhall be 
glad to follow you ; and I hope my friend will do ſo 
$00. 

Si. Sir, I have no | buſineſs fo conldurebls, as 

\ ſhould keep me from your company. 

% Baxes. Yes, here it is. No, cry you mercy : this is 

'\ ny book of drama common-places; the mother of 

a a, other plays. 


Joby. 
: p 3 In fine, it Pall read, FP write, and aft, and plot, wn 
eu; ay, and pit, box, and gallery it, Jgad, with any play in 


Europe. This was the uſual language of the honourable Ed- 
ward Howard EIA; at the rehearfal of lis plays. 
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Fohnſ. Ay, and of birds, and beaſts too; your graveſt 
bird is an owl, and your graveſt beaſt is an aſs. 

Sni. Well, but how doſt thou paſs thy time? 
Fohn. Why, as I uſe todo; eat, and drink as well 


as I can, have a ſhe-friend to be private with in the 


afternoon, and ſometimes ſee a play : where there 
are ſuch things, Frank, ſuch hideous, monſtrous things, 
that it has almoſt made me forſwear the ſtage, and re- 


ſolve to apply myſelf to the ſolid nonſenſe of your men 
of buſineſs, as the more ingenious paſtime. 


Sni. T have heard indeed, you have had lately many 


new plays; and our country-wits commend 'em. 


 Fohuſ. Ay, ſo do ſome of our city-wits too; but they 
are of the new kind of wits, 


Smi. New kind ! what kind is that ? 

Jobnſ. Why, your virtuoſi, your civil perſons, your 
drolls; fellows that ſcorn to imitate nature; but are 
given altogether to elevate and ſurprize. 


Smi, Elevate and ſurprize! pry'thee make me un- 


derſtand the meaning of that. | 
Fohnſ. Nay, by my troth, that's a hard matter ; T 


don't underſtand that myſelf. Tis a phraſe they have 


got among them, to expreſs their no-meaning by. I'll 
tell you, as near as I can, what it is: Let me ON 
'tis fighting, loving, ſleeping, rhiming, dying, dan- 


cing, ſinging, crying W and every thing, bat thinking 


and ſenſe. 


2 Barzs FEY over the Stage. 


Bayes. Your moſt obſequious, and moſt obſervant, 
very ſervant, Sir. 


to you. 
Smi. No, pr'ythee let him alone. 
Joby. Nay, by the Lord oy have him. 


(Goes after him. 
Here he is, I have caußht him. Pray Sir, now for 


my ſake, will you do a favour to this friend of mine? 


Baje:, 


r ood Seas we ho 


Johnſ. God's ſo, this 1 is an author ! Pl go o fetch him 


fax 
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poſe, Sir, upon this. 
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Bayes. Sir, it is not within my ſmall capacity to do 
favours, but receive em; eſpecially from a perſon that 
does wear the honourable title you are pleas'd to im- 

Sweet Sir, your ſervant, 
$i. Your humble ſervant, Sir. | 

Jobnſ. But wilt thou do me a favour nom ? 

Bayes. Ay, Sir: what 1s't ? 

John. Why, to tell him the moaning of ay laſt 

la 
x ; (lg How, Sir, the meadiing ? do you mean the 
plot ? 

Tobnſ. Ay, ay; any thing. 

Bayes. Faith Sir, the intrigo's now quite out of my 
head; but IJ have a new one, in my pocket, that I 
may ſay i is a virgin; t has never yet been blown upon. 
J muſt tell you one thing, tis all new wit; and, tho' J 
fay it, a better than my laſt: and you know well e- 
nough how that took. (a) In fine, it ſhall read, and 
write, and act, and plot, and ſhew ; ay, and pit, box, 
and gallery 1 it, I gad, with any play i in Europe. This 
morning is it's laſt rehearſal in their habits, and all that, 
as it is to be ated; and if you, and your friend will 


do it but the honour to ſee it in its virgin-attire, tho' 
perhaps it may bluſh, 1 ſhall not be aſham'd to diſco- 


ver its nakedneſs unto you———1 think it is in this 
pocket. Puts his Hand in his Pocket. 
Fohnſ. Sir, I confeſs, I am not able to anſwer you 


in this new way; but if you pleaſe to lead, I ſhall be 


glad to follow you; and I hope my friend will do ſo 
too. 


Sm. Sir, I have no buſineſs fo conſiderable. as 
ſhould keep me from your company. | 
Bayes. Yes, here it is. No, cry you mercy : this is 


my book of drama common- places; the mother of 


many other plays. 
Joby. 


(a) In fine, it fall FI 8 write, and aff, FT plot, 5 


| ſhrew ; ay, and pit, box, and gallery it, Jgd, with any play in 


Euripe. This was the uſual language of the honourable Ed- 
ward Howard Efq; at the rehcarſal of Us plays: 
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Jobnſ. Drama common-places ! Pray what's that! 


Bayes. Why, Sir, ſome certain helps, that we men 
of art have found it convenient to make uſe of. 


Smi. How, Sir, helps for wit! 
Bayes. Ay, Sir, that's my poſition. And I do here 


aver, that no man yet the ſan e'er ſhone upon has 


parts ſufficient to furniſh out a ſtage, Except it were by 
rhe help of thefe my rules. (6) 


Jobnſ. What are thoſe rules, I pray? 
Bayes. Why, Sir, my firſt rule is the rule of tranſ- 
verſion, or regula duplex : changing verſe into proſe, 


or proſe into verſe, alternative as you pleaſe. 


Smi. Well, but how is this done by rule, Sir? 


Bayes. Why, thas, Sir; nothing ſo eaſy when un. 

| deritood-; I take a book in my hand, either at home 
or elſewhere, for that's all one, if there be any wit in't, 

as there is no book but has ſome, I tranſverſe it; that 
is, if it be proſe, put it into verſe, (but that takes up 
ſome time) and, if it be verſe, put it into proſe. 


Johnſ. Methinks, Mr. Bayes, that n verſe into 


proſe ſhould be call'd tranſpoſing. 
Bayes. By my troth, Sir, tis a very good notion, 


and — it mall be ſo. 
Smi. Well, Sir, and what d'ye do with it then! N 


Bayes. Make it my own. Tis ſo chang'd that no | 
man can know it. My next rule is the rule of record, 
by way of table-book. Pray obſerve. 


Jobnſ. We hear you, Sir; go on. 


Bayes. As thus; I come into a coffee-houle, or ſome 
other place where witty men reſort; I make as if I 
5 minded nothing; (do you mark ?) but. as ſoon as any 


One 


1 þ ) Theſe n my rules, | 
He who wrote this, not Sithout pain and thought, Ns 
From French and Engliſb theatres has brought 3 


The exacteſt rules by which a play is wrought, 
The unity of action, place and time; 


The ſcenes unbroken; and a mingled chime | [ 
-" Jargon! s humour, with 9 s rbime. 


rologue to the Moves Dueen. 


„ 
W 
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op Nw: pop, I flap it down, and make that too my 


Woh. But, Mr. Bayes, are you not Hales IQ: 


danger of their making you reſtore, by force, what 
you have gotten thus, by art ? 

Bayes. No. Sir; the world's unmindful : they never 
take notice of thele things. 

Smi. But pray, Mr. Bayes, among all your other 
rules, have you no one rule for invention? N 

Bayes. Ves, Sir, that's my third rule that I have here 
in my pocket. 

Sni. What rule can that be, I Wonder! 

Bayes. Why, Sir, when I have any thing to invent, 
I never trouble my head about it, as other men do; 
but preſently turn over this book, and there I have, at 
one view, all that Perſius, Montaigne, Seneca's tragedies, 
Horace, Juvenal, Claudian, Pliny, Pluturch's lives, and 
the reſt, have ever thought upon this ſubje&; and ſo 
in a trice, by leaving out a few words, or putting in o- 
thers of my own, the buſineſs is done. 
Jobnj. Indeed, Mr. Bayes, this is as ſure, and com- 
pendious a way of wit as ever I heard of. 
* Bayes. Sirs, if you make the leaſt ſcruple of the ef- 
ficacy of theſe my rules, do but come to the play-houſe, 
and you ſhall judge of em by the effects. 

* We'll follow you, Sir, [Exeunt, 


Enter 1 PLAYERS hon the Stage, 

1. Play. Have you your part perfect ? | 

2. Play. Ves, J have it without book; but I don't 

underſtand how it is to be ſpoken. 

3 Play. And mine is ſuch a one, as I can't gueſs for 
my life Sh humour. I'm to be in; whether angry, 
melancholy, merry, or in love. don't know what 
to make on t. 

1 Play. Phoo ! the anther will be here preſently, and 
he'll tell us all. You mult know, this is the new way 
of writing; and theſe hard things pleaſe forty times 
better than the old plain way. For, look you, Sir, the 

| grand 
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grand deſign upon the ſtage is to keep the auditors in 
ſuſpence; ; for to gueſs preſently at the plot, and the 
ſenſe, tires them before the end of the firſt act: now, 
here every line ſurprizes you, and brings in matter. 
And then, for ſcenes, cloaths and dance, we put quite 
down all that ever went before us: and thoſe are the 
things, you know, that are eſſential to a play. 

2 Play. Well, I am not of thy mind; but, ſo | it t go 
us money's 'tis 0 B matter. 


Enter BA x Es, Jonnson and Sets: 

Bayes. Come, come in gentlemen. Vare very wel. 
come Mr,—a—Ha' you your part ready? 
„ Þ Flay. Yes, vir. | 
Bayes, But do you underſtand the true humour of 
it ? 

I Play. Ay, Sir, pretty welt 

Bayes. And Amaryllis, how does the do ? > Does not. 
ber armour become her? 

3 Pla, O, admirably! 
Bay es. I'll tell you, now, a pretty conceit. What | 
do Fog think I'll make em call her anon, in this 


play ? 
" Com: What, I pray? 


Bayes. Why, I make 'em call her Armaryllis, be- 
Cauſe of her armour. Ha, ha, ha. 
 Fohn/, That will be very well indeed. 

Bayes. Ay, it's a pretty little rogue ; I knew her face 
would ſet off armour extremely; and, to tell you true, 
T writ that part only for her. You mul know the | is 
my miſtreſs (c). 


 Fobuſ. Then I know another thing, nine Bayes, 
that thou haſt had her, I gad. 
Bayes, No, I gad, not yet; but 1 am ſure I ſhall: 
for [ Tang talk d 3 to her already. 

Jol 


fc ) T writ that part wh for her. You muſt know ſhe is my 
miſtreſs.) The part of Amaryllis was acted by Mrs. Anne 
EKec ves, who, at that time, was 8 by Mr. Bayes, T 


» 2 
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Jobaſ. Haſt thou, faith ? pr'ythee how was that ? 
Bayes. Why, Sir, there is in the French tongue a 


certain criticiſm, which, by the variation of the maſ- 
culine adjective inſtead of the feminine, makes a quite 


different ſignification of the word; as for example, 
Ma wie, is my life; but, if before vie you put mon in- 
ſtead of na, you make it baudy. 

Johnſ. Very true. 


Bayes. Now, Sir, I, having obſerv'd this, ſet a trap 


for her, the other day in the tiring- room; for this, 


ſaid I, Adieu bel eſperanſa de ma vie; (which I gad is 
very pretty:) to which ſhe anſwered, I vow, almoſt 


as prettily every jot; for, ſaid ſhe, Sorgen a ma vie, 


Monſieur; whereupon I preſently ſnapp d this upon 
her; Non, non, Madam. — Songeg wous a mon, by gad, 
and nam'd the thing directly to her. 

Smi. This is one of the richeſt ſtories, Mr. 2. 


| that ever I heard of. 


Bayes. Ay, let me alone, I gad, when I get to em: 


I'll nick em, I warrant you: but I'm a little nice; 


for you muſt know, at this time, I am kept by another 


woman in this city. 


Smi. How kept? for what? PE de 
Bayes. Why, for a beau gargon : IT am ifakins. 

Si, Nay, then we ſhall never have done. 
Bayes. And the rogue is ſo fond of me, Mr. John- 


fon, that, I vow to gad, I know not what to do with. 
myſelf. 


Johnſ. Do with thyſelf! ! no ? I wonder how thou 

canſt make a ſhift to hold out at this rate. 
Bayes. O devil, I can toil like a horſe ; only ſome- 

times it makes me melancholy; and then I vow to 


gad, for a whole day together, I am not able to ſay. 


you one good thing, if it were to ſave my life. 
| Sri, That we verily believe, Mr. Bayes. 
Bayes. And that's the only thing, I gad, which mads 


me in my amours ; for I'll tell you, as a friend, Mr. 
_ Johnſon, my acquaintance, I hear, begin to give out 


that I am dull: now I am the fartheſt from it in the 
Ke: Whole 


* 
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whole world, I gad; but only forſooth, they think I am 
ſo, becauſe 1 can fay nothivg. 

Jobnſ. Phoo, pox. That's ill-natur'dly done of em. 

Bayes. Ay, gad, there's no truſting o' theſe rogues ; 
but a—— Come, let's fit down. Look you, Sirs, 
the chief hinge of this play, upon which the whole 
plot moves and turns, and that - cauſes the variety of 
all the ſeveral accidents, which, you know, are the 


thing in nature that makes up the grand zefinement of 


a play, is, that I ſuppoſe (4) two kings of the ſame 
place: as for example, at Brentford; for | love to 
write familiarly. Now, the people having the ſame 
relations to 'em both, the ſame affections, the ſame 
duty, the ſame obedience, and all that, are divided 
amongſt themſelves in point of devoir and intereſt, 


how to behave themſelves equally between em: the 
kings differing ſometimes in particulars: tho”, in the 
Main, they agree. (I know not whether I make my- 
ſelf well underſtood.) 4 


Jobnſ. I did not obſerve you, Sir; pray, ſay that a· 
— JJV 
0 Bayes. Why, look you, Sir, (nay, I beſeech you be 


a little curious in taking notice of this, or elſe you'll 
never underſtand my notion of the thing) the people 


being embarraſs d by their equal ties to both, and the 
ſovereigns concern'd in a reciprocal regard, as well to 


(4) I uppoſe two kings of the ſame place: as for example, at 


- Brentford; for I love to write familiarly.) Colonel Henry 


Howard, ſon of Thomas Earl of Berkſvire, made a play, called 
The United Kingdoms, which had two kings in it. This, it 
is generally believed, gave our noble author juſt - occaſion to ſet 
up two kings at Brentford; tho? others are of opinion, his 
Grace had the two royal brothers in his thought. The Uni- 
ted Kingdoms was acted at the Cock-pit in Drury-lane, ſoon af- 
ter the reſtoration; but, miſcarrying on the ſtage, the author 


had the modeſty not to print it; and therefore the reader can- 


' bot reaſonably expect any particular paſſages of it. Others are 


of opinion, that the two kings are meant in ridicule of Bo- 


delin and Abdalla, the two contending kings of Granada; and 


| Mr. Dryden has, in moſt of bis ſerious plays, two contending 


kings of the ſame place, 
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their own intereſt, as the good of the people; may 
make a certain kind of a you underſtand me 
upon which, there does ariſe ſeveral diſputes, turmoils, 
heart- burnings, and all that———1n fine, you ap- 
prehend it better when you ſee it. 

Exit to call the Players. 
Suni. I find the ecthor wil! be very much obliged to 
the players, if they can make any ſenſe out of this. 


Enter Bar Es. 
Bayes. Now, Gentlemen, I would fain aſk your | 


| opinion of one thing. I have made a prologue and 


an epilogue, which may both ſerve for either; 
(that is, the prologue for the epilogue, or the epi- 
logue for the prologue) [do you mark ?] nay, they 
may both ſerve too, I gad, for any other play as well 
as this, | 

Smi. Very well. That s indeed artificiah 
Bayes. And I would fain aſk your judgments, now, 
which of them would do beſt for the prologue ?. for, 
you muſt know, there is in nature but two ways of 
making very good prologues. The one is by civility, 
by infinuation, good language, and all that—a—in a2 
manner, fteal your plaudit from the courteſy of the au- 
ditors: the other, by making uſe of ſome certain per- 
ſonal things, which may keep a hank upon ſuch cen- 
ſuring perſons, as cannot otherways, a gad, in nature, 
be hindred from being too free with their tongues. 
To which end, my firſt prologue is (e), that I come 
out in a long black veil, and a great huge hangman 
behind me, with a furr'd cap, and his {word drawn ; 
and there tell em plainly, that if, out of good na- 
ture, they will not like my play, I gad, I'll een kneel 
down, and he ſhall cut my head off. Whercupon they 


all fall a clapping—a—_ 


Sni. "Yr but ſuppole they don't. 
5 e Bayer. 


(e) To which at my frp prologue | 's, &c.) see the two 
| prologues to the Maiden- «een, 7 | 
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8 Bayes. Suppoſe ! _ Sir, you may ſuppoſe what you 


_ town. | 


pleaſe, T have nothing to do with your ſuppoſe, Sir; 
nor am not at all mortified at n : not - = 145 
I gad, not one jot, Sir. Suppoſe quotha ! ha, ha, 
ha. : 25 [Walks away, 

Jobnſ. Phoo ! pr'ythee, Bayes, don't mind what he 


ſays: he is a fellow newly come out of the country, 


he knows nothing of what's the reliſh here of the 


Bayes. If I writ, Sir, to pleaſe the country, I ſhould 


have follow'd the old plain way: but I write for ſome 


perſons of quality, and peculiar friends of mine, that 


underſtand what flame and power in writing is; and 


they do me right, Sir, to approve of what I do. 


5 7 ohnf. Ay, ay, they will clap, I warrant you; ne- 


ver fear it. 1 „„ 
Bayes. i'm ſure the deſign's good; that cannot be 


0 deny'd. And then, for language, I gad, I defy em 


all, in nature, to mend it. (%) Befides, Sir, I have 
printed above a hundred ſheets of paper, to infinuate 


the plot into the boxes; and withall, have appointed 
two or three dozen of my friends to be ready in the 
pit, who I'm ſure will clap, and ſo the reſt you know 
mult follow; and then, pray, Sir, what becomes of 
your ſuppoſe ? ha, ha, ha. N | N 


Jubi, Nay, if the buſineſs be ſo well laid, it can- 


not mils. F 1 
Bayes. I think ſo, Sir; and therefore would chuſe 


this to be the prologue. For, if I could engage em 


to clap, before they ſee the play, you know it would 


be ſo much the better, becauſe they were engaged; 
| for let a man write never ſo well, there are, now a- 


days, 


Y Beſides, J have printed above a hundred ſheets of paper, to 


zuſinuate the plot into the boxes.) There were printed papers pi- 


ven the audience before the acting of the Indian Emperor, tell- 
ing them that it was the ſequel of the Indian Queen, part of 


which play was written by Mr. Bayes, 


wan, px we Os 


PER Oo om af _ 2 


Na > as hn ab. 


the conſtant {ti 
this {pecimen. 
+ Faver. Really, Modem: I look upon you as a perſon of 
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days, a ſort of perſons they call critics, that, I gad (yg), 

have no more witin them than ſo many bobby: horſes ; 
but they'll laugh at you Sir, and find fault, and cen- 
ſure things, that, I gad, I'm ſure they are not able to 
do themſelves. A fort of envious perſons, that emu- 


Jate the glories of perſons of parts, and think. to build 
their fame, by calumniation of perſons, that, I gad, 


to my knowledge, of all perſons in the world are, in 


nature, the perſons that do as much deſpiſe all that 


an fine, T'll ſay no more of em. 
John. Nay, you have ſaid enough of em, in all 


as 


conſcience ; I'm ſure more than they'll e er be able to 


anſwer. 

Bayes, Why, Fl tell you, Sir, ſi ncerely, and bona 
fide ; were 1t not for the ſake of ſome ingenious per- 
ſons, and choice female ſpirits, that have a value for 
me, I would ſee 'em all hang'd, I gad, fee em all 
hang'd, before I would e'er ſet pen to paper, but let 
them live in ignorance like ingrates. 

John/. Ay, marry! that were a way to be reveng'd 


of em indeed; and, if I were in your place now, 1 
would do ſo. 


Bayes. No, Sir; there are certain ties (Y) upon 


me, that I cannot be diſengaged from; otherways 1 


would. But, pray, yy how do you like my hang- . 
man? PS 


Smi, By my troth, Sir, 1 ſhould like him very 


. well, 


"Bow: 


(30 That, I gad, Ke. ) Igad, I vow to gad, and all that, is 
iſe © of Failer in the Wild One; for which take 5 


„ ſuch worth, and all that, that, I vow to gad, I honour you 
„of all perſons in the world; and, tho” Lam a perſon that 
© am inconſidei able in the world, and all that, Madam, yet, 
for a perſon of your worth and excellency, I would, Cc.“ 

(5 Baye,, No, Sir, there are certain ties upon me, that I can- 
not be diſengaged from. * Mr. Dryden had contracted with the 
King's Company of Actors in the year 1668, for a whole ſhare, 
to write them four plays a your: 
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Bayes. But how do you like it, Sir ? (for I ſee you 


can judge) would you have it for a prologue or an e- 
pilogue. 


both. 
Bayes. No, no; that won't ao. beales I have 

made another. 

Jobnſ. What other, Sir? | 


buf That's greater, 1d rather flick to that. 
Bayes. Do you think ſo? I'll tell you then; tho 
there have been many witty prologues written of late, 
yet, I think, you'll ſay this is a n pareillo: I'm 
| ſure nobody has hit upon it yet. For, here, Sir, I 
make my prologue to be a dialogue; and as in my 
firft, you ſee I ſtrive to oblige the auditors by civility, 


by good nature, good language, and all that; ſo, in 


this, by the other way, in terrorem, I chuſe for the per- 
ſons, I hunder and J Lightning. Do you apprehend the 
conceit? 
Johns. Phoo, pox! then you have it cock- ſure. 
They'll be hang'd before they'll dare affront an author, 
that has em at that lock. 
Bayes. I have made, too, one of the mod delicate, 
- dainty ſimile's in the whole world, I gad, if I Enew 
| kow to apply it. 
Smi. Let's hear it, I pray you. 
Bayes. Tis an alluſion of love. 


fi) 80 how and ſow, when any ſtorm is nigh, 
Snuff up, and ſmell it gathering 1 in the FO: 


Boar 
(i) 85 boar and fo &e. ) Theſe verſes are in iel of the 


following lines in the Conqueſt of Granada, part II. p. 40. 
So two kind turtles, when a ſtorm is nigh, 

„Look up, and ſee it gath'ring in the ſky : 

„Each calls his mate to ſhelter in the groves, 

« Leaving in murmurs their unfiniſh'd loves ; 
Pearch'd on ſome drooping branch, they ſit alone, 

And coo, and hearken to cach others moan,” 


Jobnſ. Faith, Sir, tis ſo good, let it een ſerve for 


Bayes. Why, Ws my other is Thunder and Light- 
ning 


wn, hg 
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Boar beckons ſow to trot in cheſnut groves, 

And there coniummate their unhniſh'd loves; 
Penſive in mud they wallow-all alone, 

And itnore, and EIS to each other's moan, _ 


How do you like it now, ha? 
Johnſ. Faith, 'tis extraordinary fine; and very ap- 
plicable to thunder and lightning, mechinks, becauſe 1 it 
ſpeaks of a ſtorm. 
Bayes. I gad and ſo it does, now I think on't; Mr. 
Johnſon, 1 thank you; and I put it in, e Come 
out 1 hunder and Lightning. 1 


4 8 and LicaTNING. 
7 1. J am the bold thunder. | 
Bayes. Mr Cartwright; pr'ythee ſpeak that a little 
louder, and with a hoarſe voice. I am the bold thun- 
der! Pſhaw ! ſpeak it in a voice that chunders c out in- 


deed: I am the bold Thunder. 


Thun. I am the bold thunder. (45 
Light. The briſk lightning I. 
Bayes. Nay, but you muſt be quick and nimble; 
The briſk lightning I. That's my meaning. 
Thun. I am the braveſt Hector of the ſky. 
Light. And [ fair Helen, that made Heclor die. 
Thur. Lſtrike men down. | 
Light. | fire the town, | 
Thun, Let critics take head bow they gramble, 
For then I begin for to rumble. . 
Light, Let the ladies allow us their graces (1 : 
Or III blaſt all the paint on their aces, 
And dry up their peter to ſoot. 
T bun, 


(k) T am the bold thunder.) In ridicule of this paſſage. 
** am the evening dark as night.“ | 
Slighted Maid, p. 48. 
(1) Let the ladies allow as, &c.) | 
« Let the men wear the ditches, 
«+ Maids look to their breeches ; 
* We'll (cratch them with briars and thorns.” 
Slighted Maid, p. 49+ 


— — 
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Thun. Let the critics look to't. 

Light. Let the ladies look to't. 

Than. For thunder will do't. 

Light. For lightning wall ſhoot. 

Then I'II give you daſh for daſh. 

Light. I'll give you flaſh for flaſh. 

Gallants I'll ſinge your feather. 
T hun. I'll thunder you together. 

| Both. Look to't, look tot; we'll do't, we'll do't : 


| Look to't, we'll do- t. 17 dice or thrice repeated, 


Bayes. There's no more. Tis but a flaſh of a pro- 
logue. A droll, DR ¶Exeunt ambo. 

Smi. Ves, tis ſhort indeed; but very terrible. 

Bayes. Ay, when the ſimile's in, it will do to a mi- 


| racle, I gad. Come, come, begin the play. 


Enter 1/8 Praren.. 
I. Play. Sir, („) Mr. Ivory is not come yet; but 


| he'll be here preſently, he's but two doors off. 


Bayes. Come then, Gentlemen, let's go out and take 


1 pipe of tobacco. [Exeunt. 


| End of the Firſt A. 
AC I: 


(m) Mr. Mahon Toory, &c.) Mr. Abraham 3 had 


formerly been a conſiderable Actor of women's parts; but af- 


terwards ſtupify'd himſelf ſo far, with drinking ſtrong waters, 
that, before the firſt acting of this farce, he was fit for nothing, 


but to goof errands ; for which, and. meer 88885 the 3 


allow d him a weekly falary, 
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Aer n. 8CENE I. 


BAYES, Johusox, and SMITH. 


3 
0 W, Sir, becauſe Ill do nothing here that e- 
ver was done before, inſtead of beginning with 
a ſcene that dilcovers ſomething of the plot, 1 begin | 
this play with a whiſper. (z) 
Sy. Umph! very new indeed. 
Ba. Come, take your ſeats. Begin, Sirs. 


Enter GENTLEMAN-USHER and PHYSICIAN. 
Phy/. Sir, by your habit, I gueſs you to be the gen 
tleman-uſher of this ſumptuoas palace. 
U/. And by your gate and faſhion, I ſhould almoſt 
ſuſpect, you rule the healths of both our noble kings, 
under the notion of phyſician, _ 
F?y/. You hit my funcdion right. 
/. And. you mine. | 
 Fhyſ. Lheu let s embrace. 
„ Came. 
Ply/. Come. 


Job ſ. Pray, Sir, who are thoſe ſo v very civil per- 
ſons? 


Ba. Why, Sir, the gentleman-uſher, and phyſician 
of the two kings of Brentford. 


Zehn/. But, pray then, how comes it to paſs, that 
they know one another no better ? 


5 


(5) I begin this _ with a whiſper.) See the 1 Prince, 


p 20, 22, 39, 69. where you will nnd all the cat commands 
and directions are given in whiſpers. 


'* Drake Sen. Draw up our men; 
M0 And! in low n give our orders out. 


Ploy- - Houſe to be lit, p. 100, = 
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| Ba. Phoo ! that's for the better carrying on of the 
Plot 


Johnſ. Very well. 
* Phy/. Sir, to conclude. 

Sm. What, before he begins 5 
Ba. No, Sir, you muſt know, they had been 2225 | 
ing of this a pretty while without. 

Smi. Where, in the tiring-room ? 

Ba. Why, ay Sir. He's ſo dull! ! Come, ſpeak a. a- 
gain. 
: - Phyſ. Sir, to conclude, the place you fill, has more 
than amply exacted the talents of a wary pilot, and all 
theſe threatning ſtorms, which, like impregnate clouds, 
hover o'er our heads, will, When they once are graſp'd 
but by the eye of reaſon, melt into fruitful ſhowers of 
bleſſings on the people. Is 
Ba. Pray, mark that allegory. Is not that good ? 

Jobnſ. Yes, that graſping of a ſtorm, with the eye, 
15 admirable. 
Phy/. But yet ſome rumours great are ſtirring ; ; and 
if Lorenza ſhould prove falſe, (which none but the gods 
can tell) you then perhaps would find that— 


Ba. Now he whiſpers. 

_ Uh. Alone, do you ſay ? — 
PLy/. No, attended with the noble—— Giger. 
Ba. Again. 

_ Up. Who, he in gray? „„ 
 Phy/. Yes, and at the head of 2 
Ba. Pray, mark. 

U/. Then, Sir, moſt certainly "twill in time ap- 
pear. 
Theſe are the reaſons that have 'mov'd him to't. 


* I — N 


Firſt, he LI biſpers. 
Ba. Now the other nent. 
_ Uh. Secondly, they- . 


Ba. At it ſtill. 
22 Thirdly, and ſth, both he, and they 
[ Whiſpers. 


a. 
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Ba. Now they both whiſper. 
[ Exeunt r 
Now, gentlemen, pray tell me true, and without flat- 
tery, 1s not this a very odd beginning of a play ? 
Jobnſ. In troth, I think it is, Sir. But wy two | 
kings of the ſame place ? 1 
nt Why ? becauſe 'tis new; and that's it T aim 
I deſpiſe your Fohn/on and Beaumont, that bor- 
ot all they writ from nature; I am for fetching it 
purely out of my own fancy, I. 
Sni. But what think you of Sir John Suckling ? 
Ba. By gad, I am a better poet than he. 
Smi, Well, Sir, but pray why all this whiſpering | * 
Ba. Why, Sir, (beſides that it is new, as I told 
you before) becauſe they are ſuppoſed to be politicians ; 5 
and matters of ſtate ought not to be divulg'd. 
Smi. But then, Sir, why— 
Ba. Sir, if you' l but refolts your curioſity till the 
end of the fifth act, you'll find it a piece of patience 
not ill recompens d. [Codes to the Door. 
Jobnſ. How doſt thou like this, Frank? Is it not 
Juſt as I told thee ? 
Smi. Why, I did never before this 0 any thing in 
nature, and all that, (as Mr. Bayes ſays) fo fooliſh, 
but I could give ſome gueſs at what mov'd the fop to 
do it; but this, I confeſs, does go beyond*my reach. 
 Jebuſ. It is all alike: (e) Mr, Vinterſball has in- 
form'd me of this play already. And I'll tell thee, 
Frank, thou ſhalt not ſee one ſcene here worth one 
farthing, or like any thing thou canſt imagine has ever 
been the practice of the world. And then, when he 
comes to what he calls good language, it is, as I told 
thee, very fantaſtical, moit abominably dull, and not 
one word to the purpoſe. 


Sni. It does lurprize me, r m ſare very much. 


John. 


Co) My. William IPinterſpall, &c.) Mr. Winterſhall was a 


moſt excellent, judicious Actor; and the den inſtructor o o- 
thers: he oye} in July I679, 
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Jobi. Ay, but it won't do ſo long: by that time 
thou haſt ſeen a play or two, that I'll ſhew thee, thou 
wilt be pretty well acquainted with this new kind of 
foppery. 

Sni. Pox on't but, there's no pleaſure in him ; be $ 

-- $00 grols ; a fool to be laugh'd at. 


Enter Bars. 

Jobe, In ſwear, Mr. Bayes, you have done this 
ſcene moſt admirably ; tho', J muſt tell you, Sir, it is 
A very difficult matter to pen a whiſper well. 

Ba. Ay, Gentlemen, when you come to write your- 
ſelves, o'my word, you'l find it ſo. 

Juobiſ. Have a care of what you ſay, Mr. Bayes, 
for Mr. Smith there, I aſſure you, has written a great 

many fine things already. 

Ba. Has he, ifackins? Why chen pray, Sir, how 

do you do, when you write? 

Si Faith, Sir, for the moſt part, Iam i in pretty 

good health. 


Ba. Ay, but I mean, what do you, when you 
write? | 
Sni. I take pen, ink and paper, and fit down, 
Ba. Now, | write ſtanding ; that's one thing: and 
then another thing 1 is, with what do you prepare your- 
ſelf ? 


Sni. Prepare myſelf ! what the devil does the fool 
mean? 
Ba. Why, I'll tell you now, what T do. (p) If T 
am to write familiar things, as ſonnets to Armida, and 
the like, I make uſe of ſtew'd prunes only; but when 
I have a grand deſign in hand, I ever take phyſic, 
and let blood : for, when you would have pure ſwift- 
nels of thought, and oy flights of fancy, you mult. 
„ Rave 


& If I am to write familiar things, Kc.) This humorous 
account of Mr. Bayes's management of himſelf, is a banter up- 


on Mr. Dryden's practice, which i is alledged to have vor much 
as here repreſented, 


# 
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have a care of the penſive part. In fine, you muſt 
purge the belly. 


S-1. By my troth, Sir, this is a moſt admirable receipt : 
for writing. 
Ba. Ay, 'tis my ſecret; and in good earneſt, 1 
think one of the beſt 1 have. 

Smi. In good faith, Sir, and that may very well 
be. 

Ba. May be, Sir | ay gad, I'm fare on't : experts : 
crede Roberto. But I muſt give you this caution by the 
way, be ſure you never take () inuff, when you 
WIT. 

Simi. Why ſo, Sir? 

Ba. Why, it {poil'd me once, I gad, one of the 
ſparkiſheſt plays in all Exgland. But a friend of mine 
at Creſbam College has NN to help me to ſome 


ſpirit of brains, and, 1 gad, that mall do my buſi- 
neſs. 


SCENE u. 


Enter the tao Twas: Hand in Hand. 
Ba. Oh, theſe are now the two kings of Brentford; 
take notice of their ſtile: 'twas never yet upon the 
ſtage; but if you like it, I could make a ſhift, per- 
haps, to ſhew you a whole play writ all juſt fo. FE 
1 King Ws you obſerve their whiſpers, brother 
ing? 
2 King. 1 did. and hened beſides, a grave bled ſing. 
That they intend, ſweet heart, to play us pranks. | 
Ba. This is now familiar, becauſe they are both . 
ſons of the ſame quality 
Smi. Sdeath, this would make a man ſpew. 
| I *. 


BF Be ſure you never tale ſnuff, Kc.) Mr. Dryden was & 
great taker of muff, and made moſt of 1 it himſelf. | 
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1 King. If that deſign appears, 
I'll Jug em by the ears, 
Until I make 'em crack. 
2 King And fo will J, i'fack. 
I King. You muſt begin, mon. foi. 
2 King, Sweet vir, pardennex moi. 
Ba Mark tnat: I make em both * French to 
ſhew their breeding. 
27 O. tis extraordinary fine! 
2 King. Then ſpite of fate, we'll thus combined 
ſtand ; 
And like true brothers, walk ſtill hand! in hand. 
I Erxeunt Reger. 
 Fobuſ. This is a majellic ſcene indeed. 
Ba. Ay, tis a cruſt, a laſting cruſt for your rogue. 
critics, I gad: I would fain ſee the proudeſt of em 
all but dare to nibble at this; I gad, if they do, this 
hall rub their gurgs for em, I promiſe you. It was 
I, you muſt know, that have written a whole play juſt | 
: in this very ſame ſtile; it was never atted yet. 
XL How ſo!? £4 
3 I gad, L can hardly tell you, for laughing, ha, 
ha, ha, it is ſo pleaſant a ſtory: ha, wil: ha. En 
Sm. Whatis't ? 


Ba. I gad, the players refus'd to act it. Ha, ha, ha. 
Sf. That's impoſſible. 


Ba. I gad, they did it, Sir, poine-dlank refuſed 1 it, | 
T gad, ha, ha, ha. 
Johuſ. F y, that was rude. 
Ba. Rude! ay, I gad, they are the rudeſt, uncivil- 
eſt perſons, and all that, in the world, I gad: I gad, 
there's no living with em: I have written, Mr. en- 
ſon, I do verily believe, a whole cart-load of things, 
every whit as good as this, and yet, I vow to gad, 
theſe inſolent raſcals have turn'd 'em all back upon my 
hands again. 
John. Strange fellows indeed! EY 
ni. 
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Smi. But pray, Mr. Bayes, how came theſe two 
kings to know of this whiſper ? for as I remember, 
they were not at 1t. 

Ba. No, but that's the actor's fault, and not mine; 
for the two kings ſhould, a pox take em, have popp'd 


both their heads in at the door, jult as the other 
went off. | 


Si. That, deed, wou'd ha' done it. | 
Ba. Done it ! ay, ſ gad, theſe fellows are able to 
ſpoil. the beſt things in CHriſtendom. I'Il tell you, 
Mr. Johnſon, I vow to gad, | have been ſo highly diſ- 
_ obliged. by the peremptorineſs of theſe fellows, that 
I'm reſolved hereafter to bend my thoughts wholly for 
the ſervice of the nurſery, and mump your proud play- 
ers, I gad. So now Prince Pretty-man comes in, and 
falls aſleep making love to his miſtreſs, which, you 
know. was a grand intrigue in (7) a late play, written 
— a very honeſt gentleman ; by a — 


SCENE UH. 


Enter Prince PRETTY- MAN, 

Os PRETTY-MAN. 
How ſtrange a captive am I grown of late ! 
Shall 1 accuſe my love, or blame my fate? 
My love I cannot, that is too divine: 

And againſt Ts, what mortal dares repine ? 


Enter CLons. 
But here ſhe comes. 
Sure 'tis ſome blazing comet! Ts it not? [ Lies daun. 
Ba. Blazing comet! Mark that, 1 gad, very fine! 
Pret. But I am fo ſurpriz'd with leep, ] cannot 


ſpeak the reſt. [Sheeps. 
Ba. Does not that now ſurpriſe you to fall aſleep in 
the 1 10 
is 


(r) In a late play, Ke. ) The Loſt Lib, wrote by Sir Robert 
Stapleton, 
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His ſpirits exhale with the heat of his paſſion, and 


all that, and, ſwop, falls aſleep as you fee. Now here 


ſhe muſt make a fimile. 
Smi. Where's the neceſſity of that, Mr. 13 28 
Ba. Becauſe ſhe's ſurpriz d; tuat's a general rule; 


Jou muſt ever make a ſimile, when you are ſur priz d; 
*tis a new way of writing. 


Cloris. (s) As ſome tal Pine, which we on Etna 
find . 


T' have ſtood the rows of many a boiſt'rous wind; 


Feeling without, that flames within do play, 
Which would conſume his root ad ſap away; 
He ſpreads his worſted arms into the ſkies, 


Silently grieves, all pale, repines and dies: 


So ſhrouded up, your bright eye diſappears. 


Break forth bright ſcorching ſun, and dry my tears. 
Exit. 


Johnſ. Mr. Bayes, methinks, ms ſimile Wants a li- 


dle application too. 
Ba. No, faith; for it aljudes to paſſion, to conſu- 
ming, to dying, and all that; which, you know, are 
the natural effects of an amour. But I'm afraid, this 
ſcene has made you ſad; for I muſt confeſs, when TI 
writ it, | wept myſelf 7 


Smi. No truly. Sir, my ſpirits are almoſt exhal'd 
too, and | am likelier to fall aſleep. 


Prince PRETTY -MAN farts up and ſays- 


Prett. It is reſolv'd. IE 12 


| Ba. That's all, 


Sni. 
( 5 As ſometal pine, &c.) In imitation of this paſſage. | 


As ſme fair tulip, by a ſtorm oppreſt, 
*+ Shrinks up, and folds its ſilken arms to reſt : 
And bending to the blaſt, all pale, and dead, 
Hears from within the wind ſing round its head: 
So ſhrouded up your beauty diſappears; 
„ Unveil, my Love, and lay aſide your fears. | 
WR ſtorm, that caus'd your fright, is paſt and gone.“ 


c * Granada, part I. p, 55. 


44 
= 
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dn. Mr. Bayes, may one be ſo bold as to aſk you 
one queſtion now, and you not be angry ? 

Ba. O lord Sir, you may aſk me any thing that you 
pleaſe; I vow to gad, you do me a great deal of ho- 
nour; you do not know me if you ſay that Sir. 
Smi. Then pray, Sir, what is it, that this prince 
here has reſolv'd in his fleep-? 
Ba. Why, 1 muſt confeſs, that queſtion is well e- 
nough aſk'd, for one that is not acquainted with this 
new way of writing. But you muſt know Sir, that 
to out-do all my fellow writers, whereas they keep their 
zntrigo ſecret, till the very laſt ſcene before the dance; * 
I now, Sir, (do) vou mark) —a— 

Sni. Begin the play, and end it, without ever open- 
ing the plot at all. 
Ba. ] do fo, that's the very plain troth on't ; ha, ha, 
ha; I do, I gad. If they cannot find it out them- 
ſelves, e'en let em alone for Bayes, I warrant you. | 
But here now is a ſcene of buſineſs : pray obſerve it ; 
for I dare ſay you'll think this no unwiſe diſcourſe, 
nor ill- argu'd. To tell you true, tis a diſcourſe I o- 
ver-heard once n two _ ſober, governing 
perſons. 


SCENE IV. 


Enter GENTLEMAN-USHER aud PHYSICIAN. 

U. Come Sir, let's ſtate the matter of fact, and 
lay our heads together. 

Phy/. Right, lay our heads . I love to be 
merry ſometimes; but when a Knotty point comes, I 
lay my head cloſe to it, with a ſnuf-box in my hand, 
and then I fegue it away, i'faith. 5 

Ba, 1 do juſt fo, I gad, always. 

U. The grand queſtion is, Whether they heard us 

Whiſper ? Which I divide thus. 

Phy/. Yes, it muſt be divided fo indeed. 

Sni. That s very e Ps I ſwear, Mr, Bayes, 
- tg 
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£0 be of another man's opinion, before he knows what 
it is. 


Ba. Nay, I bring in none here but well-bred per- 
ſons, I aſſure you. 
_ Up. 1 divide the queſtion 1 into when they heard, what 
they heard, and whether they heard or no. 
Johnſ. Moſt admirably divided I ſwear! ; 
. As to the when; you ſay juſt now: ſo that is 
anſwer'd. Then as for what; ; why, what anſwers it- 
| ſelf; for what could they hear, but what we talk'd of? 
ſo that naturally, and of neceſſity, we come to the laſt 
queſtion, viz. whether they heard or no ? 
Sni. This is a very wiſe ſcene, Mr. Bayes. . 
Ba. Ay, you have it right; they are both politi- 
cians. 


U. Pray then, to 3 in method, let 1 me aſc 
you that queſtion, 
Pby/. No, you'll anſwer better, pray let me a it 
you. 

UB. Your will muſt be a W.. 

 Phy/. Come then, what is't I muſt aſk ? 

Smi. This politician, I perceive, Mr. Bayes, has ſome- 
| What a ſhort memory. 

Ba. Why Sir, you muſt know, that tother is the 
main politician, and this is but his pupil. 

Uh. You muſt aſk me whether they heard us Whi- 


Per. 
Pyoyſ. Well I do fo, 
_ Uk. Say it then. 
f Omi. Hey day ! here's the 1 800 work chat ever l 
aw. 
Jobiſ. This is mighty methodical ! 
Ba. Ay, Sir; that's the way, tis the way of art; 
there is no other way, I gad, in buſineſs. 
PH, Did they hear us whiſper? 
Uh. Why, truly, I can't tell; there's much to bs 
ſaid upon the word whiſper ; to whiſper, in Latin is 
ſuſurrare, which is as. much as to ſay, to ſpeak ſoftly ; 
now, if they heard us ſpeak ſoftly, they beard Saf 
per: 
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ſp er: but then comes in the guomodo, the how; how 

d they hear us whiſper? Why, as to that, there are 

two ways; the one by chance or accident, the other on 
zurpoſe.z.that is, with deſign to hear us whiſper. 

Phy/. Nay, if they heard us that way, I'll never give 
'em phyſic more. 

U/. Nor I e'er more will walk abroad before em. 

Ba. Pray mark this: for a great deal depends upon. 
it, towards the latter end of the play. 

Smi, I ſuppoſe, that's the reaion why you brought 
in this ſcene, Mr. Bayes. 

Ba, Partly it.was, Sir; but I babe; 1 was not 
unwilling beſides, to ſhew the world a pattern here, 
how men ſhould talk of buſineſs, 

Jobnſ. You have done it excceding well indeed. 

Ba. Yes, I think, this will do. | 

Phy. Well, if they heard vs whiſper, they'll turn s 
out, and no body elſe will take us. | 

Sni. Not for politicians, I dare anſwer for it. 

Phy/. Let's then no more ourſelves in vain bemoan * 
We are not ſafe until we them. unthrone. 

Un. Tis right: 5 
And ſince occaſion now ſeems bone 

I'll ſeize on this, and you-ſhall take that chair. | 

[They draw their Swords, and fit in the tavo great 

Chairs upon the Stage. 
Ba. There's now an odd ſurprize; (“) the whole 


ſtate's turn'd quite topſy-turvy, without any pother or 
ſtir in the Whale world, I 2. 5 
Jul 


( ft) The whole fate 5 turned quite 105 e &c.) Such eaſy | 
turns of ſtate are frequent in our modern plays: where we ſee 
princes dethron'd, and governments changed, by very feeble 
means, and on flight occaſions: particularly, in Marriage-ala- 
mode; a play, wrote ſince the firſt publication of this farce. 
Where (to paſs by the dulneſs of the ſtate part, the obſcurity 

of the comic, the near reſemblance Leonidas bears to our Prince 
Prettyman, being ſometimes a king's ſon, ſometimes a ſhep- 
| herd's; and, not to queſtion how Amalthea comes to be a 


princeſs, her brother the king's..great favorite, being but a lord) 


| tis 


* 
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Jobnſ. A very ſilent change of government, truly, 
as ever I heard of. 


Ba. It is ſo. And yet you ſhall ſee me bring em 
in _ by and by, in as odd a way every jot. 


[7 be Uſurpers march out flouriſhing their Swords, * 


Enter Sni LIE TW. 
Szir. Hey ho, hey ho; what a change is here! (2 
hey day]! hey day ! 7.1 know not what to do, nor what 
0 f. [ Exit. 
Jobuſ. Mr. Bayes, in my opinion, now that gentle- 
man might have ſaid a little more upon this occaſion, 
. No, Sir, not at all; for I underwrit his part, 
on purpoſe to ſet off the reſt. 
{ Jobnſ. Cry you mercy, Sir. e 
. | YA 
tis worth our while to obſerve, how eaſily the fierce and jealous 
uſurper is depos'd, and the right heir placed on the throne : as 
it is thus related by the ſaid imaginary princeſs. | , 
Amal. Oh, gentlemen, if you have loyalty, 
“ Or courage, ſhew it now; Leonidas, 
-< Broke on a ſudden from his guards. and arching, 
A ſword from one, his back againſt the ſcaffold, 
** Bravely defends himſelf; and owns aloud 
He is our long loſt king, found for this moment ; 
But if your valours help not, loſt for ever. 
« Two of his guards, mov'd by the ſenſe of virtue, 
*« Are turn'd for him; and there they ſtand at bay, 
« Againſt ,a hoſt of foes. ” 
Marriage a- 8 p. 69. 
This ſhews Mr. Bayes to be a man of conftancy, and firm to 
| His reſolution, and not to be laugh d out of his own method: 
agreeable to what he ſays in the next act. 
As long as I know my things are good. what care I what 
«then EP” 1 
— wy day, hey day: I know wot what to do, nor Hiat to 
1 | 
* 1 know not what to ſay, nor what to think: 
* know not when I ſleep, nor when I wake.” | 
Tove and Friendſpip. p. 4s. 
My Joudts and fears my reaſon do diſmay. 
"i now uot wha to . what: 0 lay. 3 
N | Pandora, p- 46. 
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_ 7 But pray, Sir, how came Hey to depoſe the 
kings ſo eaſily? 

Ba. Why, Sir, you muſt know, they long had a de- 
ſign to do it before; but never could put it in practice 
till now: and, to tell you true, that s one reaſon that 
I made em whiſper ſo at firſt. 

Sni. O very well, how I am fully ſatisfied. 

Ba. And then to ſhew you, Sir, it was not done ſo 
very eaſily neither; in the next ſcene you ſhall ſee 

ſome fighting. | 
|  Smi. O ho: ſo then you wakes the Aruggle d. to be af- 

ter the buſineſs is done? 

Ba. A. - 

Smi. O, I conceive you ; that, I ſwear, is very 
natural. Ns „„ 1 r 


8 0 E N E 5 
| 91 "oh 
Enter four Men at one : Dow, and four at another, with 
| their Savords drawn. 

1 Soldier. Stand : who goes there ? 
2 gol. A friend. 

1 Sol. What end 1 . 

2 Sol. A friend to the houſe. 


1 Sl. Fal on. 72% kill one another. 
| [HM ſic firikes, 
Ba. Hold, hold, Io the N. c. It ceaſeth, 


Now, here's an ad ſurprize ; ; all theſe dead men you 
mall ſee ri{e*up preſently, at a certain note that I have 
made, in Efaut fiat, and fall a dancing. Do you hear 
dead men? Remember yo note in Efaut fiat, 
[Play on: © | [To the Muſics | 


Now, now, now. 


[T he Mu fic plays his Nose, and the Dead Men ri Ye; ; but 
canno. I in order. 
O lord! O lord - 
Cut, out, out! Did ever men n ſpoil a good ching ſo! 
no figure, no ear, no dine, no ding —_— you 
| | 5 nee 
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dance worſe than the angels in Harry the eighth, or the 
fat ſpirits in the Tempeit, I gad. 
1 Sol. Why, dir, 'tis impoſlible to do any thing in 
time to this tune. 
Ba. O lord, O lord, impaivle Why, gentlemen, 
if there be any faith in a perſon that's a chriſtian, I 
ſat up two whole nights in compoſing this air, and 
apting it for the buſineſs: for, if you obſerve, there 
are to ſeveral deſigns in this tune; it begins ſwift, 
and ends flow. You talk of time and time; you. ſhall 
lee me do't: look you now. Here J am dead. 
[Lies down flat on his Face. 
Now, mark my note in Efaut fat. Strike up muſic, 
Now. LA he riſes up haſtily, he falls down again. 
Ah, gadzookefs. I have broke my note. 
Fohn/. By my troth, Mr. Bayes, this is a very unfor- 
tunate note of yours, in Ffaut. 5 
Ba. A plague of this damn'd ſtage, with your nails 
and tenter-hooks, that a gentleman cannot come to 
teach to act, but he mult break his noſe, and his face, 
and the devil and all, Pra 7, Sir, can you _ me to 
a wet piece of brown paper? 
FSi. No, indeed, Sir, I don't uſually. carry any a- 
bout me. 
2 Sol. Sir, I'll go get you ſome within preſently. 
Ba. Go, go then; I follow you. Prey dance out 
the dance, and I'll be with you in a moment. Remem- 
ber you dance like horſemen. 
. Like horſemen ! what a plague can that be. 
TExit Baves. 
C7 hey dance the e bat can male nothing of it. 
1-99/. A devil! let's try this no longer: play my 
| dance that Mr. Bayes found fault with ſo. 
: Dance and exeunt, 


Sg. What can this fool be _ all this while about ; 
his noſe ? | 


Jo Pr\ythee, let's 80 ſee, 1 
ACT 


> 
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ACT m. SCENE L 


Barns, with a Paper on his Noſe, and the two gentle- 
mn, 
Ba. TOW, Lirs, this I do, becauſe my fancy, in 
7 this play, is to end every act with a dance. 
Suni. F aith, that fancy is very good; but I ſhould 
"hardly have broke my noſe for it tho”. S 7 
Johnſ. That fancy, I ſuppoſe, is new too. 
Ba. Sir, all my fancies are ſo. I tread upon no 
man's heels; but make my flight upon my own wings, 
I aſſure you. (x) Now, here comes in a ſcene of ſheer 
wit, without any mixture in the whole world, I gad, 
between Prince Prettyman and his taylor: it might 
properly enough be called a prize of wit; for you ſhall 
ſee em come in upon one another ſnip ſnap, hit for 
hit, as faſt as can be. Firſt one ſpeaks, then preſently 
t'other's upon him, flap, with a repartee, then he at 
him again, daſh with a-new conceit ; and ſo eternally, 
eternally, I gad, till they go quite off the ſtage. 
[Goes to call the Players. 
Sni. What a plague does this top mean by his ſnip 5 
ſnap, hit for hit, and daſh ? 55 
John. Mean [ why, he never meant any wor. in's 
life: what doſt a of meaning for? 7 


Enter Barts. 
TOY Why don't you come in? 


Enter Prince Rr and Tom Tx'1wBLE: 
This ſcene will make you * with laughing, if it x | 
Wel 


(x) Now, here comes in a "ſcene of ſheer wit, &e.) This 
deſcription of the following ſcene betwixt Prince Prettyman and 
Tm Thimble, his taylor, and the ſcene itſelf, is an admirable fa- 
tyr, and parody on the ſeene betwixt Failer and Bibber. his 
taylor, in the Vild Gallant, p. 5. and 6. | 
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well ated; for it is as full of drollery as ever it can 
hold. 'Tis like an orange ſtuff d with cloves, as for 
Conceit. 

Pret. But pr 'ythee, Tom Thimble, why wilt thou 
needs marry? If nine taylors make but one man; and 
one woman cannot be ſatisfied with nine men; what 
Vork art thou cutting out here for thyſelf, trow ? 
Ba. Godd. 
Tim. Why, an't pleaſe your Highneſs, if 10 can't 
make up all the work I cut out, I ſhan't want journey- 
men enough to help me, I warrant you. 

Ba. Good again. 

Pret. T am afraid thy j journeymen tho', Ton om, wou't 
Work by the day, but by the * | 

Ba. Good ſtill. 

Thiim. However, if my wife ſits but croſs-le g'd, as 
1 do, there will be no great danger; not half ſo much 
-as when 1 truſted you, Sir, for your coranaton-Auit, 

Ba. Very good i'faith. 

Pret. Why, the times then liv'd upon truſt ; it was 
the faſhion. You would not be out of faſhion at ſuch a 
time, as that, ſure: a taylor, you know, muſt never 

Þe out of faſhion, 
a. Right. 

Thin. ( y) I'm ſure, Sir, I made your comks in the | 
court faſhien, for you never paid me yet. 
Ba. There's a bob for the court. 
Pret. Why, Tom, thou'rt a harp rogue . thou 
art angry, I ſee: thou pay'ſt me now, methinks. 

Ba. There's pay _ Pay, as good as ever was 
written. 

Tim. (x) Ay, Sir, i in your own coin: you give me 
nothing but: words. 5 
a. 


) m ſure I made your cloths, 8: 15 « * Nay, if that be 

< all, there's no ſuch haſte. The courtiers are not ſo forward 
« to. pay their debts.” _ 05 Wild Gallant, p. 9. 
(I. Fir, i your own coin, ou give me notbiag bat 
word 7 


1 Failer. 
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Ba. Admirably, before gad | 
Pret. Well, Tom, 1 hope ſhortly I ſhall have e 
coin for thee; for now the wars are coming 0D, I ſhall 
grow to be a man of metal. 
Ba. O, you did not do that half enough. 
FJobnſ. Methinks he does it admirably. 
Ba. Ay, pretty well; ny he does not hit me in't: 
(a) he does not top his 
T him. That's the way nd be tamp'd yourſelf, Sir 1 
ſhall ſee you come home, like an angel for the king's 
evil, with a hole bor'd thro' you. [Exeunt. 
Ba. Ha, there he has hit it up to the hilts, I gad! 
How do you like it now, gentlemen ? 1s not this pure 
wit? 
Smi. Tis ſnip ſnap, sir, as you ſay; but methinks 
not pleaſant, nor to the purpoſe, for the play does not 
o on. 
: Ba. Play Joes 1 not 90 on ! I don't know what you 
mean ! why, 15 not this part of the — | 
Sui. Yes, but the plot ſtands ftill. | 
Ba. Plot ſtands ftill ! why, what a devil i is the plot 
good for, but to bring in fine things ? 
Smi. O, I did not know that before. 
Ba. No, I think you did not; nor many things m more 
| that I am maſter of. Now, Sir, I gad, this is the 
bane of all us writers; let us ſoar but never ſo little a- 
bove the common pitch, I gad, all's ſpoil'd, for the 
_ vulgar never underſtand it; they can never, conceive 
you, ir, the excellency of theſe things. 
F T ohn/. 


* Faller. Take a little biber, 
* And throw him in the river, 
And if he will truſt never, 

* Then there let him ly ever. 

* Bibber. Then tay I, 

Take a little failer, 
And throw him to the jailer, 
And there let him ly, a 
Till he has paid his tailor.“ Wild Gallant, p. 12. 


(a) He does not top his part.) To top a part was a great 
Vord with Mr. Edward Heuers. | 


- i 
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Fohnſ. Tis a ſad fate, I muſt confeſs ; but you 
write on till for all that ? 

Ba. Write on! Ay, I gad, I warrant you. Tis 
not their talk ſhall top me; if they catch me at that 
lock, I'll give em leave to hang me. (“) As long as 
I 9 my things are good, what care I what they 
ſay ? What, are they gone, without ſinging my laſt 
new ſong? 'Sbud, would it were in their bellies. I'll. 

tell you, Mr. Fohnſon, if I have any. ſkill in theſe mat- 
ters, I vow to gad, this ſong is peremptorily the very 
beſt that ever yet was written: you muſt know, it 
was made by Tom 7 bimble's firſt wife after he was 
dead. 

Smi. How, Sir, after ſhe was dead! R 
Ba. Ay, Sir, after ſhe was dead. Why, what have 
you to ſay to that? 
Tabu. Say ? why nothing; he were a devil, that | 
had any thing to lay to that? 
r 
Smi. How did ſhe come to . pray, Sir En 
Ba. Phoo! that's no matter; by a fall; but here's 
the conceit, that, upon his knowing ſhe was killed by 
an accident, he ſuppoſes, with a ſigh, that ſhe died 
for love of him. 
Fobnſ. Ay, ay, that's well enough: let's hear it, 
Mr. Bayes. 
Ba. Tis to the tune of, Farewel, fair Armida, on 
ſeas, and i in battles, in bullets, and all that. 


S0XE -. 
60 4 In ene pike, and bullets, 'tis fifer to be, 
Than! in a ſtrong caſtle, remoted from thee : 
My 

(b) As long as'T know my things are good, what care T what 
| they ſay.) Referring to Mr. Dryden's obſtinate adherence to 
ſome things in his plays, in 6 to the ſound judgment 
of all unprejudic'd critics. See an inſtance of this noticed in 
the note, p. 36. 

(c) In ſwords, pites, and One &c.) In. imitation of this 
'pallage, | 


n 
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My death s bruiſe pray think you gave me, tho'a 
fall 

Did give it me more, from the top of a wall ; 

For then if the moat, on her mud would firſt bs, 

And after, before you my body convey : 

The blue on my breaſt when you happen to ſee, 

You'll ſay, with a figh, there's a true blue for me. 

Fa, rogues! when I am merry, I write theſe pony, I 

as faſt as hops, I gad; for you muſt know I am as 

pleaſant a debauchee as ever you ſaw, I am 1 faith. 

Smi. But, Mr. Bayes, how comes this ſong in here? 
for, methinks, there is no great occaſion for it. 

Ba. Alack, Sir, you know nothing: you muſt ever 
interlard your plays with ſongs, ghoſts, and dances, 
if you mean to a——- 

Johns. (4) Pit, box, and gallery it, Mr. Bayes. 

Ba. I gad, and you have nick'd it. Hark you, 

Mr. 7ohn/on, you know el don't flatter; a Sad, you: 
have a great deal of wit. 

Jobnſ. O lord, Sir, you do me too much honour. 
Ba. Nay, nay, come, come, Mr. Johnſon, T faith, 
this muſt not be ſaid, amongſt us that have it. I Kno. 
you have wit by the judgment you make of this play ;. 
for that's the meaſure I go by; my play is my touch- 
Kone, When a man tells me ſuch a one is a perſon 


0. 


„ On ſeas, and in battles, thro? bullets and fire, 
„ danger 3 is leſs, than in hopeleſs deſire; 

„My death's wound you gave me, tho” far off I bear 

„ My fall from your ſight, not to coſt you a tear; 

* But if the kind flood on a wave would convey, 

And under your window my body would lay; 

When the wound on my breaſt you happen to ſee, 

* You'll ſay, with a ſigh, it was given by me.” 

This is the latter part of a ſong made by Mr. Bayes on 
the death of Captain Digg, ſon of George Farl of Briſtol, who - 
was a paſſionate admirer of the Dutcheſ Dow ager of Kichmoud, 
called by the author, Armida; he loſt his life in a ſea-fight a- 
gainſt the Dutch, the 23th * May 1692. 

Cd) Pit, bor, and gallery it, Mr. Bayes, ) Nr. Edward 
Howard's cant words. See note upon p. 13. N 
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of parts! Is he ſo, ſay I? what do I do, but bring 
him preſently to ſee this play; if he likes it, 1 know 
What to think of him; if not, your moſt humble ſer- 
| vant, Sir; I'll no more of him, upon my word, I 
thank you. I am Clara voyant, I gad. Now, here 
We go on to our buſineſs, 


SCENE II. 


Enter the two Us UR PERS, hand in hand. 
U/. But what's become of Volſcius the great? 
His preſence has not grac'd our court of late. 

Phy/. ] fear ſome ill from emulation ſprung, 
Has from us that illuſtrious hero wrung. 

Ba. Is not that majeſtical? 

Smi Yes, but who the devil is this Volſcius? 0 

Ba. Why, that's a prince I make in love with Par- 
thenope. 

Sni. I thank you, Sir. 


Enter Cox bELIo. 
(e) e My lieges, news from Volſcius the prince. 
Iq. His news is welcome, whatſoe' er it be. | 
Smi. How, Sir, do you mean whether it be good 0 or 
bad ? 
Ba. Nay, pray, Sir, have a little patience : Gad- 
_ zookers you'll ſpoil all my play. Why, Sir, tis im- 
poſſible to anſwer every impertinent queſion you alk. 
Smi. Cry you mercy, Sir 
Cor. His highneſs, Sirs, commanded me to tell you, 
That the fair perſon whom you both do know, 
pn of forgiveneſs for her fault F 
I 


p e) Cor. My li jeges, news from Volſeius the prince. 
Uſh. His news is welcome, whatſoe'er ii be.) 
* Albert. Curtius, I've ſomething to deliver to your ear. 
* Cur. Any thing trot Alberto is welcome.” 
| =" ©: morons Prince, p. 3. 
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In a deep ſorrow, twice ſhe did attempt 

Upon her precious life; but, by the care 

Of ſtanders by prevented was. 

Smi. Sbeart, what ſtuff's here? 

Cor. At laſt, 

Volſcius the great this dire reſolve embrac'd : 

His ſervants he into the country ſent, 

And he himſelf to Peccadilla went, | 
Where he's inform'd, by letters, that ſhe's dead. 

Up. Dead! is that poſſible ! Dead 

 Phyſ. O ye gods! 

Ba. There's a ſmart expreſſion of a dans! ; Oye 
gods! That's one of my bold ſtrokes, I gad. 

Smi. Ves; whois the fair perſon that's dead? 

Ba. That you ſhall know anon, Su. 

Smi. Nay, if we know at all, tis well enough. 

Ba. Perhaps you may find too, by and * for all 
this, that ſhe's not dead neither. 

Smi. Marry, that's good news indeed : I am glad. 
of that with all my heart. 
Ba. Now, here's the man brought 1 in that i is ſuppo- 
ſed to have kill A Rer. [A great Shout within. 


SCENE HI. 


Enter AMARYLLIS, abith a Bock i in her Hand, and 
Attendants. 
Ana, What ſhout triumphant $ that! F< 


Euter a SOLDIER. 
Sol. Shie maid, upon the river brink, near Twie nam 
town, the falſe aſlaflinate is ta en. a 
Aua. Thanke to the powers above, for this delive- 
trance. I hope, 
Its flow beginning will portend 
A forward exit to all future end. | 
Ba. Piſh, there you are out ; to all future end? No, 
no; 
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no; to all future FEY you mult lay the accent upon 
end. or elſe you loſe the conceit. 

Smi. I fee you are very perfect in theſe matters. 

Ba. Ay, Sir, 1 have been long IgE: at it, one 
would think, to know — 


Enter SoLDIERs, dragging an ola Fiſher-man. 

Ama. Villain, what monſter did corrupt oy mind, 
T” attack the nobleſt ſoul of human kind ; 
Tell me who ſet thee on. . 
Fiſßb. Prince Prettyman. : 

Ama. To kill whom? - 

Fiſh, Prince Prettyman. 1 
Ana. What, did Prince Pretiyman hire you to Kill 
Pri: ce Prettyman ? 

Fiſb. No; Prince Volſcius. 

Ama. To kill whom ? 

Fiſh. Prince Volſcius. mw 

Ama. What, did Prince Y. ius hire you to kill 
Prince Volſcius? 
Fish. No; Prince Pune 
— *- So, drag him hence, | 
Till torture of the rack produce his ſenſe. Eren. 
Ba. Mark, how I make the horror of his guilt con- 
Found his intellects; for he's out at one and t other: 
and that's the deſign of this ſcene. 
Smi. I ſee,” Sir, you have a ſeveral deſign for every 
ſeene. 
=. Ay; that's my way of weldaws ; and fo, Sir, I 
can diſpatch you a whole play before another Al, I 
gad, can make an end of his plot. 


SCENE iv. 


Ba. So now enter Prince Prettyman in a rage. Where 
the devil is he? why Prettyman ? why when, I ſay? 
O fy, fy, fy, fy! all's marr'd, 1 vow to gad, quite 
marr'd. | 


Ee 


# | 
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Enter PRETTYMAN, 
Phoo pox ! you are come too late Sir ; now you may 
go out again, if you pleaſe. I vow to god, Mr.—a— 


1 would not give a button Tor my play, now you have 
done this. 


Pret. What Sir? 


Ba. What Sir ! 'Slife Sir, you ſhould have come 
out in choler, rous upon the ſtage, juſt as the other 
went off. Muſt a man beeternally telling you of theſe 

things ?. 
% Sure this muſt be ſome very notable matter 
that he's ſo angry at. ä 
Smi. I am not of your opinion. 
Ba. Piſh! come let's hear your part Sir. 
Pret. Bring in my father ; ; why d'ye keep him from 
me? 

Altho' a fiſher- man, he is my father: 

Was ever ſon, yet brought to this diſtreſs, 

To be, for being a ſon, made fatherleſs? 
Ah, you juſt gods, rob me not of a father: 

The being of a ſon take from me rather. 

Smi. Well, Ned, what think you now ? 

Johnſ. A devil, this is worſt of all. Mr. 200 b pray 
what's the meaning of this ſcene ? 
Ba. O, cry you mercy Sir: I proteſt I had forgot to 
tell you. Why Sir, you muſt Know, that long before 


the-beginning of this play, this prince was taken by a 
fiſner- man. 


Smi. How Sir, taken piiſbob 1 ? 

Ba. Taken priſoner! O lord, what a queſtion's 
there! did ever any man aſk ſuch a queſtion ? gad- 
zookers, he has put the plot quite out of my head, 
with this damn'd queſtion, What was I going to lay ? 

Johnſ. Nay, the lord knows: I cannot imagine. 
Ba. Stay, let me ſee; taken: O 'tis true. Why 
Sir, as I was going to fay, his higbneſs here, the 


prince, was taken in a craddle by a fiſher-man, and 
brought up as his child. 


Si, Indeed! 
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1 Nay, pr'ythee hold thy peace. And fo Sir, 
this murder _ committed by the river-ſide, the 
filher-man upon ſuſpician, was ſeiz d, and thereupon 

the prince grew angry. 

8 "i ; - now *tis very plain, | 
F ohx/. But, Mr. Bayes, is not this ſome diſparage- 
ment to a prince, to pals for a hſher- man's ſon ? have 

a care of that, I pray. 

Ba. No, no, not at all; for dis hae for A while: 

I ſhall fetch him off again preſently, you ſhall ſee. 


Enter PRETTYMAN and THIMBLE. 
Prez. By all the gods, I'll ſet the world on fire, 
Rather than let em raviſh hence my fire. 
Thim. Brave Prettyman, it is at length reveal'd, 
That he is not thy fire who thee conceal' d. 

Ba. Lo you now; there he's off again. 

Johnſ. Admirably done i'faith. 

Ba. Ay, now the plot thickens very much upon us. 
= Pret. What oracle this darkneſs can evince ? 
Sometimes a fiſher's ſon, ſometimes a prince. 
It is a ſecret, great as is the world; _ 

In which I, like the ſoul, am x toſs'd and 
| hurl'd. | 

| The blackeſt ink of fla, ſure was my lot, 

And when ſhe writ my name, ſhe made a blot. 
LExit. 

Ba. There's a bluſtering verſe for you now. 

Smi. Yes Sir; but why is he ſo W troubled to 
find he is not a fiſher-man's ſon ? 

Ba. Phoo! that is not becauſe he has a mind to be 
his ſon, but for fear he ſhould be thought to be wa a 
ſon at all. 

Snmi. Nay, that would rrouble a man indeed. 
Ba. So, let me ſee, | | 
- 8 0 ENE 
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SCENE V. 


Enter Prince Vol sc tus, going out of Town. 
Sai. 1 thought he had been gone to Peccadilly. 


Ba. Yes he gave it out ſo; but that was only to co- 
ver his deſign. 


Johnſ. What deſign? 
Ba. Why, to head the army, that lies conceal'd for 
him at Anyghrs- Bridge. | 
Fohn/. I ſee here's a great deal of plot, Mr. Bayer. 


Ba. Ves, now it begins to break; but we ſhall have 
2 world of more buſineſs anon. 


Pater Prince VoLecivs, Crorrs, AmarYLL1s, and 
 Harky with a riding Cloak and Boots, 

Ama. Sir, you are cruel, thus to leave the town, 
and to retire to country -ſolit.de. 

Clo. We hop'd this ſummer that we fhould at leaft 
have held the honour of your company. 

Ba. Heid the honour of your company; prettily 
expreſt, held the hunour of your company | Gad- 
zookers, theſe fellows will never take notice of any 
thin 

551 Jaſſure you, Sir, I admire it extremely : I 
don't know what he does. 

Ba. Ay, ay, he's a little envious ; but * tis no great 
matter. Come, 

Ama. Pray let us two this fingle boon obtain, 
That you will here, with poor us, ſtill remain. 
Before your hories come, pronounce our fate, 

For then, alas! 1 fear twill be too late. 

Os. Sad ! 

Volſ. [,) Harry, my 6590 ; for I'll range among 
My blades encamp'd, and * this urban throng. 


Sui. 
* 7 Harry my boots, & ) In imitation of the following paſo 
ſage. | 

Let my horſes be brought ready to the door, for I'll go 


* out of town this evening.” 
* Into 
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Si. But pray, Mr. Bayes, is not this a little diff. 


cult, that you were ſaying e'en now, to * an army 


conceal'd in Xi ghts- Bridge : ? 
Ba. In Kuig His. Bridge ? ſtay. 
Jobnſ. No, not if inn keepers be his friends. 
Ba. His friends! Ay, Sir, his intimate acquain= 
tance; or elſe indeed | grant it could not be. 
Sui. Ves, faith, ſo it might be very eaſy. 
Ba. Nay, if 1 do not make all things eaſy, I gad, 


I'll give you leave to hang me. Now you would 
think that he's going out of town; but you ſhall ſee 
how prettily I have contriv'd to ſtop him preſently. 


Smi. By my troth, Sir, you have ſo amazed me, : 


that I know not what to think. 


Enter PARTHENOPE, 
Volſ. Bleſs me ! how frail are all my beſt refalins? 
How, in a moment, is my purpoſe chang'd ! 


. Tooſoon I thought myſelf ſecure from love, 
g) Fair Madam, give me leave to aſk her name 


— 


Who does ſo gently rob me of my fame? 


For I ſhould meet the army out of town, 


And if I fail, muſt hazard my renown. 
Par. My mother, Sir, ſells ale by the town- walls, 


And me her dear Parthenope ſhe calls. 


Ba. Now that's the Parthenope, I told you. of. 
Fehnſ. Ay, ay, I gad you are very right. 
Volſ. Can vulgar veſtments high-born beauty ſhroud ? 


Ba. 


| 6 Thou bring ſt hs morning CEOS din & cloud, 


« Into the country PI a ſhed, | 
« With hounds and hawks my fancy feed, &c.” 
„ Now Þ'll away, a e F: | | 
* Shall be my miſtreſs, and my wife.” 
Engliſh Monſieur, p. 36, 38, 39. 
(s) Fair Madam, give me leave to aſe ber name.) 
* And what's this maid's name?“ 
Engliſb Moni teur, p. 40. 
(h) Thou bring'ſt the morning pictur'd in à cloud.) 
I bring the e pictur'd in a cloud.“ | 
Siege £ Rbo es, part 1. p. I 0, 
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Ba. The morning pictur d in a cloud ! A gad- 
zookers, What a conceit is there! 


Par. Give you good ev'n, Sir. 

Volſ. O inauſpicious ſtars ! that I was born 

To ſudden love, and to more ſudden ſcorn |! 

Ana. (i) How! Prince Volſcius in love? Ha, 
Clio. Cha, ha. 0 [ Exeunt laughing. 
Smi. Sure, Mr. Bayes, we have loſt ſome jeſt here, 
that they laugh at ſo. 
Ba. Why, did you not obſerve ? he firſt reſolves to 


go out of town, and then, as he is pulling on his boots, 
talls in love with her, ha, ha, ha. 


Smi. Well, and where lies the jeſt of that! ? 


Ba. Ha! [Turns to Johnſ. 
| Foiny. Why, in the boots, where ſhould the jeft 


1 lie? 
Ba. 1 gad, you are in che right; it does lie in the 


Turns to Smith. 


boots 1 friend, and 1 know where a . | 


; jeſt lies, tho you don't, Sir. 


Smi. Much good do't you, Sir. 


Ba. Hcre now, Mr. Fohn/on, you ſhall ſee a com- 
bat betwixt love and honour. ( An ancient author 


| has made a whole play on't; but L have diſpatch d 

it all in this ſcene. 

Volſcius fits down to pull on his Das: Bayes Hande | 
by, and over-acts the Part as he ſpeaks it. 


 F:lf. How has my paſſion made me Cupid's ſcoff! 2 
This haſty boot is on, the other off 


And ſullen lies, with amorous deſign 
To quit loud fame, and make that beauty mine. 


Smi. Pr'ythee mark what pains Mr. Bayes rakes to 
act this ooh himſelf! 3 
John ſc 


(:) How ! Prince Volſcius i in love ? ) 


« Mr. Comely in love !” Engliſh Menſier err, p. 49. 
(R) An ancient author has made a whale play on't. ) The play 


7 noir, 


alluded to is, Sir William Denn. 5 Play of Taue and He- 
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41 Yes, the fool, 1 ſee, is —_— eee 
with it 

Volſ. My legs, the emblem of my various thought, 
Shew to what ſad diſtraction I am brought. 

Sometimes with ſtubborn honour, like this boot, 

My mind is guarded, and reſolv'd to do't: 

Sometimes, again, that very mind, by love 

Diſarmed, like this other leg does prove. 

Shall | to honour, or to love give way? 

%) Go on cries honour; tender love ſeys nay : 

Honour aloud commands, pluck both boots on; 

But ſofter love does whiſper, put on none: 

What ſhall Il do? what conduct ſhall 1 find 

To lead me thro' this twilight of my mind ? 

For as bright day, with black approach of night 

Contending, makes a doubtful puzzling light; 

So dues my honour and my love together 

Puz7'e me fo, I can reſolve for neither. 

[Goes out hopping with one Boot on, and the other of 

Jobnſ. By my troth, Sir, this is as difficult a com- 
bat as ever I ſaw, and as equal; for tis determin d | 
on neither fide. 

Ba. Ay, i8't not now, I gad, ha? For to go of © 
hip hop, hip hop, on this occaſion, is a thouſand times 
better than any concluſion, in the world, I gad 

Fohn/. Indeed, Mr. Bayes, that hip hop, in this 
place as you ſay, does a very great deal. 

Ba. O, all in all, Sir; they are theſe little things 
that mar, or ſet you off a play; (mn) as I remem- 
ber once in a play of mine, I ſet off a ſcene, I gad, 
beyond expectation, only with A Fee and che 
* 

Sni. Pray how was that,” Sir? * 


0 Go 6 on, cries ; honour, Ke.) In imitation of 
"0" But honour ſays not fo.” 
Stege of Rhodes, part oh 19. 
tm) As 1 nee; once, &c.) The play here buned at is, 
MI. Dryaen's Love ia a Bn. f 246 = 
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Ba. Why, Sir, I cortriv'd a petticoat to be brought 
in upon a Chair, (nobody knew how) into a prince's 
chamber, whoſe father was not to fee but that it came 
in by chance 

Jobnſ. God's my life that was a notable contrivance 
indeed. 

Smi. Ay, but, Mr. Bayes, bow could you contrive 

the belly-ake ? 

Ba. The eaſieſt th world, I gad: I'll tell you 
how, I made the prince fit down upon the petticoat, 
no more than ſo, and pretend to his father that he had 
juit then got the belly- axe: whereupon his father went 
out to call a phyſician, and his man run away with 7 
the petticoat. | 

Smi. Well, and what followed upon that? 

Ba. Nothing, no earthly thing, I vow to gad. 

John, -O'my word, Mr. Bayes, there you hit it. 

Ba. Yes, it gave a world of content. And then [ 
paid em away befides ; for 1 made 'em all talk baudry ; 


ha, ha, ha, beaſtly, down-right baudry upon the tage, 


J gad, ha, ha, ha; but with an infinite deal of wit, 
that I muſt ſay. 
Job. That, we know well enough, can never fail 
on; © 
t Ba. No, 1 — can't it. Come, bring in the Janes: 
[Exit to call rhe Players. 
Smi. Now the devil take thee for a filly, confident, 
unnatural, fulſom rogue. : 


Enter Baves and PLAYERS. 
Ba. Pray dance well before the gentlemen : you are 
commonly io Ay 4 ; but you ſhould be light and eaſy, 
tah, tab, tah. {511 the euhice they dance, 
[Bayes puts em out auith teaching em. 
Well, Gentlemen, you'll tee this dance, if J am not 
deceiv'd, take very well upon the ſtage, when they are 
perfect in their motions, and all that. 
Smi. ] don't know how "twill take, Sir; but 5 am 
ſure you ſwent hard for't. 
Ba. 
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Ba. Ay, Sir, it coſts me more pains and trouble 
to do theſe things, than almoſt the things are 
worth. 

Smi. By my troth, I think A 

Ba. Not for the things themſelves; for I could 
write you, Sir, forty of 'em in a day; but, I gad, 
theſe players are ſuch dull perſons, that if a man be 
not by em upon every point, and at every turn, l gad, 
they Il miſtake you, Sir, and ou all. 


Enter a PLayER. 
What! is the funeral ready ? 
Pay. Ves, Sir. 
Ba. And is the lance filled with wine? 
Play. Sir, tis juſt now a-doing. 
Ba. Stay then, I'll do it myſelf. 

Smi. Come let's go with him. 
Ba. A match! but, Mr. Yohnſon, I gad, I am 
not like other perſons, they care not what becomes 
of their things, ſo they can but get money for 'em ; 
now, I gad, when I write, if it be not juſt as 
it ſhould be in every circumſtance, to every par- 
ticular, I gad, I am no more able to endure it; 
J am not myſelf, I'm out of my wits, and all that, 
I'm the ſtrangeſt perſon in the whole world: for 

what care I for money? I wiite for reputation. | 


F Exeunt. 
ud of the Third An, 


ACT 
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ACT iv. "SCENE L 


BayEs and two GENTLEMEN, 


©. BAG. | 
F NY ENTLEMEN, becauſe I would not have any two 
AI things alike in this play, the laſt act beginning 
with a witty irene of mirth, 1 make this to begin with 

« funeral. 7 LE, | 
Smi. And is that all your reaſon for it, Mr. Bayes ? 
Ba. No, Sir, I have a precedent for it beſides. 
() A perſon of honour, and a ſcholar, brought in his 
funeral juſt ſo: and he was one, let me tell you, that 
Knew as well what belong'd to a funeral, as any man 
ICC oo: Ie he 
Fahnſ. Nay, if that be ſo, you are ſafe. 5 

Ba. I gad, but I have another device, a frolic, 

which I think yet better than all this; not for the 
plot or characters, (for in my heroic plays, I make no 
difference as to thoſe matters) but for another contris 

vance. „„ e x 
Smi. What is that, I pray? | 
Ba. Why, I have deſign'd a conqueſt, that cannot 
poſſibly, I gad, be aGed in leſs than a whole week: 
(o) and VI! ſpeak a bold word; it ſhall drum, trum» 
pet, ſhout and battle, T gad, with any the moſt war- 
like tragedy we have, either ancient or modern. 
Fohnſ. Ay marry, Sir, there you ſay ſomething. 
Si. And pray, Sir, how have you order'd this ſame 
frolic of your's * EY 1 5 
Ba. 


(n) A perſon of honour, &c.) Col. Henry Howard begun his 
play, called The United Kingdoms, with a funeral. vid. the 
note at p. 18. e 3 a 
| (o) And Pil ſpeak a bold word; it foall drum, &c.) Theſe are 

Mr. Dryden's words in his preface to the Conqueſt of Granada. 
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Ba. Faith, Sir, by the rule of romance. For ex- 
ample, they divided their things into three, four, five, 
ſix, ſeven, eight, or as many tomes as they pleaſed: 
now T would very fain know, what ſhould hinder me 
from doing the ſame with my things, if | pleaſe? 
3 Nay, if you ſhould not be a maſter of your 
own works, 'tis very hard. 
Ba. That's my ſenſe: and then, Sir, this contri- 
vance of mine has ſomething of the reaſon of a play 
in it too; for as every one makes you five acts to one 
* 00 what do I, but make five plays to one plot; 
by WHICH ee che auditors have every day a new 
thin 
baſe Moſt admirably good, faith ! and mult. cer» 
tainly take, becauſe it is not tedious. 

Ba. Ay, Sir, I know that, there's the main point. 
And then upon Saturday to make a cloſe of all, (for 
Iever begin upon a Monday) I make you, dir, a fixth 
play, that ſums up the whole matter to em, and all 
that, for fear they ſhould have forgot it. 
Fobnſ. l hat conſideration, Mr. Bayes, indeed I think 
will be very neceflary.  _ 

FSi. And when comes in your ſhare pray, Sir? 

Ba. The third week. 

Jobaſ I'll vow yeu'll get a world of money. 

Ba. Why i'faith, a man muſt live: and if you don't 

. pitch upon ſome new device, I gad, you'll ne- 

ver do't ; for this age (take it o'my word) is ſontewhat 

hard to pleaſe. But there's one pretty odd paſſage in 

the laſt of theſe plays, which may be executed two 
ſeveral ways, wherein 1d have your opinion gentle- 
3 9 

Fobnſ. What i 15't, sir! Ec 

Ba. Why, Sir, I make a male perſon t to be i in love 
with a female, 

Smi. 


000 What do T, but mate FR hats 10 one plot: of Alluding | 
to Mr. Dryden”s practice of dividing his plots among ſeveral 
plays, as in the Conqueſt of Granada, I. and II. Parts. Indian 
. and Indian Queen, Ke. 5 


— 
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Sni. Do you mean that, Mr. Bayes, for a new 
thing ? 5 
Ba. Yes, Sir, as ] have ordered it. You ſhall 
hear: he having paſſionately lov'd her through my 
five whole plays, finding at laſt that ſhe conſents to his 
love, juſt after that his mother had appear'd to him 
like a ghoſt, he kills himſelf, that's one way: the o- 
ther is, that ſhe coming at laft to love him, with as vio- 
Tent a paſſion as he lov'd her, ſhe kills herſelf. Now 
my queſtion is, which of theſe two perions ſhould ſuf- 
fer upon this occaſion? 


2 By my troth, it is a very hard caſe to de- : 
_ cide 
Ba. The hardeſt in the world, 1 gad, and has puz- 
zled this pate very much. What ſay you, Mr Smich? 
Smi. Why truly, Mr. Bayes, if it might ſtand with 5 
your juſtice now, I would ſpare em both. _ 
Ba. I gad, and I think ha—— why then I'll 
make him hinder her from killing herſelf. Ay, it ſhall 
be ſo: come, come, bring 1 in the funeral. 


Enter a F cared, with the two Uarpers and Alten- 
dants, 
Up, it down there, no, no, e Sir: fo now ſpeak. 
K. Ups. Set down the funeral pile, and let our grief 
Receive from its embraces ſome relief. 
K. Phyſ. Was ' t not unjuſt to raviſh hence her breath, 
And in life's ftead, to leave us nought but death! ? 
The world diſcovers now its emptineſs, 4 
And by her loſs demonſtrates we have leſs. 
Ba. Is not this good language now? Is not that 


elevated? "Tis my non ultra, I gad. You mult know 
they were both in love with her. 


Smi. With her; with whom? 

Ba. Why this is Lardella's funeral. 

Sni. Lardella! Ay, who is ſhe? 
e . 


who is her couſin. 
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Ba. Why, Sir, the ſiſter of Drawcanſir. (9) A lady 


that was drown'd at ſea, and had a wave for her wind- 


mg-ſheet. 
K. Lg. Lardella, O Lardella, from above, 
Behold the tragic iſſues of your love. 
Pity us ſinking under grief and pain, 
For thy being caſt away upon the main. 
Ba. Look you, now, you ſee I told you true. 
Sni. Ay, Sir, and I thank you for it very kind- 
ly. 
Ba. Ay, I gad, but you will not have, patience ; ho- 
neſt M-——a—— you will not have patience. 
Jobnſ. Pray, Mr. Bayes, who is that Draaucanſir? 
Ba. Why, Sir, a fierce hero, 'that frights his 
miſtreſs, ſnubbs up kings, baffles armies, and does 
what he will, without regard to numbers, good man- 


ners or juſtice. 


John. A very pretty character. 
Smi. But, Mr. Bayes, 1 thought your heroes had e- 


ver been men of great humanity and juſtice. 


Bay. Ves, they have been ſo; but, for my part, I 
prefer that one quality of ingly beating of whole ar- 
mies, above all your moral virtues put together, 1 gad. 
You fhall ſee him come in preſently. Zookers, why 


don't you read the paper? [To o the Players, 


K. Phy/. O, cry you mercy! 

Ba. Piſh, nay you are ſuch a fumbler. Come, T'll 
read it myſelf. [Takes a Paper from off the Coffin. 
Stay, its an ill hand, I muſt uſe my ſpectacles. Ibis, 
now, is a copy of verſes, which I make Lardella com- 


poſe juſt as ſhe is dying, with a deſign to have it pin'd 
0 


upon her coffin, and ſo read by one * the uſurpers, 


Sni. 


(y) 4 lady that was drowned at ſea, &c.) 
* On ſeas I bore thee, and on ſeas I 453 
I dy'd: and for a winding ſheet, a wave 
* I had: and all the ocean for my grave.” 
Conguejt Granada, part II. p. 113. 


* 
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Smi. A very ſhrewd deſign that, upon my word, 
Mr. Bayes. 


Ba. And what do you think, now, I fancy her to 


| make love like here in the paper? 


Smi. Like a woman, what ſhould ſhe make love 


like? 


Ba. O' my word, you are out mo, Sir: I Sad, 


you are. 
Smi. What then, like a man? 
Ba. No, Sir, like a humble bee. | 
Sn. I confeſs, that I ſhould not have fancy'd. | 
Ba. It may be ſo, Sir; but it is, tho' conform to 
the opinion of ſome of your ancient e WhO 
held the tranſmigration of the ſoul. 
Smi. Very fine. 55 
Ba. I'll read the title. To my dear core. King Phyſ. 
S mi. That's a little too familiar with a King, tho', 
Sir, by your favour, for a humble bee. 
Ba. Mr. Smith, in other things, I grant your know- 
ledge may be above me; but, as for poetry, give me 


leave to ſay, I underſtand that better; it has been 


loager my Practice; ; it has indeed, Sir. Pray mark it. 


[ HKeads. 
(r) Since death my canhly part will thus remove, 
Pl come a humble bee to your chaſte love, 
Wü 
0 7 Since « death, &c. ) 10 ridicule of theſe lines, a 
— My carthly part, 
« Which in my tyrant's 8 death will remove, 
I'll come, all foul and ſpirit to your love: 
„Wich ſilent ſteps Ill follow you all day; 
Or elſe before you in the ſun-beams play. 
I'll lead you thence to melancholy groves, 
And there repeat the ſcenes of our: paſt loves. 
At night, I will within your curtains peep; 
With empty arms, embrace you, white you ficep: 
« In gentle dreams I often will be by, 
And ſweep along before your cloſing eye; 
All dangers from your bed I will remove, 
But guard-it moſt from any future love, 
And when at laſt in pity you will die, 
Pl watch your birth of immortality : 


„ 'Thery. 


A 
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With filent wings TI follow you, dear couz; 

Or elſe before you in the ſun- beams buzz. 

And when to melancholy groves you come 

An airy ghoſt, you'll know me by my hum; 

For ſound, being air, a ghoſt does well become. 

Sni. (after a pauſe) admirable ! 

Ba. At night into your boſom I will creep, 

And buzz but ſoftly, if you chance to ſleep ; 
Vet in your dreams I will paſs ſweeping by, 
And then both hum and buzz before your eye; 

Johnſ. By my troth that's a very great promiſe. 

ay Yes, and a moſt extraordinary comfort to 
ot 
Ba. Your bed ôf love from dangers I will free; 
But moſt from love of any future bee. | 
And when with pity your en mall 
crack, 
With empty arms I'll bear you on my back. 
Smi. A pick a- pack, a pick- a- pack. 
Ba. Ay, 1 gad, but is not that ruant now, ha 2 is 


it not zuant ? Here's the end. 


Then at your birth of immortality, 
Like any winged archer, hence I'll fly, 
And teach you your firſt fluttering in the ſky. 
. Fohnſ. O rare! this is the moſt natural, refin'd fancy 


: that ever I heard of, I'Il ſwear. 


Ba Yes, I think for a dead perſon, it is a good e- 


nough way of making love: for being diveſted of her 
terreſtrial part, and all that, ſhe is only capable of 
theſe little, pretty, amorous deſigns that are innocent, 

and yet paſſionate. Come, draw your ſwords. 


A. Phy/. Come, ſword, come ſheath chyſelf within | 
: this brealt, 

Which oniy in Lardella 8 tomb can reſt. 

K. * 


« Then, turtle. like, Il to my mate repair, 
And teach you your firſt flight 3 in open air.” 
fo Tyraanich Love; b. 25. 
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K. UB. Come dagger. come, and penetrate this 
heart, | 


Which cannot from Lardella's love depart, 


Enter PALLAS. 

Fal. Hold, ſtop your murdering hands, 
At Pallas s commands; | 
For the ſuppoſed dead, O kings, 
Forbear to act ſuch deadly things. 

Lardella lives, I did but rly 
If princes for their loves could die. 
Such celeſtial conſtancy ; 
Shall by the gods rewarded be: 
And from thele funeral obſequies 
A nuptial banquet ſhall ariſe. 
[The Cohn opens, and a Banquet is diſcover'd, 

Ba. So, take away the coffin. Now its out: this 
is the very funeral of the fair perſon which Volſcius ſent 
word was dead, and Pallas, you lee, A turn d it in- 
to a banquet. 

Smi. Well, but where's the banquet? 

Ba. Nay, look you, Sir, we mult firſt have a dance, 
for joy that Lardella is not dead. Pray, Sir, give me 
leave to bring in my things properly at leaſt, 

Smi. That indeed I had forgot: I aſk your pardon. 
Ba. O. d'ye ſo, Sir? I am glad you will confeſs 
yourielf once in an error, Mr. Smith, 
: Daxce. 
. U. Reſplendept Pallat, we in thee do end 
The fierceſt beauty. and a fiercer . 
And ſince to thee Lardella's life we owe, 
_ We'll ſupple ſtatues in thy temple grow. 
K. Phyj/. Well, fince alive Lardella's found, 
Leet in full bowls her health go round. 
[The two. Ujurpers take each of them a 2 Bowl i in their 


Hardt. 


K. UB. But where" s the wine, 
Pall, That mall be mine. 1 
Lo 
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(4) Lo, from this conqu'ring lance, 
Does flow the pureſt wine of France. 
[ Fills the Boauls out of her Lance. 
And, to appeale your hunger, 
Have in my helmet brought a pye : 
Laſtly, to bear a part with theſe, 
Behold a buckler made of cheeſe. 
[Vaniſh Pallas. 
1 1 There's the banquet, ds ſatisfied now, 
ir ? 
Johnſ. By. my troth, now, that is new, and more 
than | expected. = 
Ba. Yes, I knew this would pleaſe you: for the 
chief art in poetry is to elevate your expectation, and 
then bring you off ſome extraordinary Way. 


Suter DaAweaxsIA 
1 K. Phy What man is this, that dares diſturb our 
feaſt? 
Draw. (1) He that 4505 drink, and for that drink 
dares die; 


And, Knowing this, dares yet drink 01 on, am I. 
Fob. That i is, Mr. Bayes, as much as to ſay, that, 
tho' he would rather die than not drink, yet he would 
fain drink for all that too. 
Ba. Right; that's the conceit on't. 
Fohn/. Tis a marvellous good one, I ſwear. 
2 Ba. 
7 ˖ pl Lo from this conquring lance, &c.) See the ſcene in The 
Villain, p. 47, &c. where the hoſt furniſhes his gueſts with a 
collation out of his cloaths: a capon from his helmet, a tanſey 


out of the lining of his cap, cream out of his: ſcabbard, Oc. 
M bat man is that, &c. ) In imitation of 
„ Almah. Who dares to interrupt my 8 walk ? 
„% Alman. He who dares love, and for that love mult die, 
" And, knowing this, dares yet love on, am I. 5 
Granada, part II, p. 125.4 
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Ba. (u) Now, there are ſome critics that have advi- 
ſed me to put out the ſecond dare, and print ww in 
the place on't ; but, I gad, I think 'tis better thus a 
great deal. | he: 

Fohnſ. Whod! a thouſand times! 

Ba. Go on then. 


K. Up. Sir, if you pleaſe, we ſhould be glad to 
now, 
How long you wa will ſtay, how ſoon i 
you'll go? 
Ba. Is not that now, like a well-bred perſon, 1 
qd So modeſt, 'fo gent! 
S Smi, O, very like: 


Draw. (o) You ſhall not know how long I here will 


Tn 
But you ſhall know I'll take your bowls 
awa 

[Srarche che Bowls out of the King” s Hande, and 

drinks em off. | 
Fni. But, Mr. Bayes, is that, too, modeſt and gent 2 
. No, I gad, Sir; but 'tis great. 
K. Up. Tho', brother, this gram ſtranger be a clown, 

He'll leave vs ſure a little to gulp down. 


Draw. () Whoc'er to gulp one drop of this dares 
think, 


I'll ſtare away his very power to in 
{T be two Kings ſneak off the ap with their Atteniants. 
= : 


(u py Now there i are ſome eritics, Ke. ) T he paſſage laſt cted 
from the Conqueſt-of Granada, was at firſt wrote, 
He whodares love, and {or that love dares die,” -> 
but was afterwards amended to mu? die. 
(0) You ſhall not know, &c.) In imitation of, 
« Alman. I would not now, if thou wouldſt beg me, ſtay ; , 
** Bat I will take my Almabide away.” | 
Cp) Whoter to gulp, &c. In ridicule of this, 
Aman. Thou dar'ſt not marry her, while I'm in ſight: 
With a bent brow, thy prieſt, and thee, I'll fright: 
And, in that ſcene, which ſhould thy hopes content, 
The thoughts of me ſhall make thee impotent.” 


Granada, p- 32, 
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(9) T drink, T huff, I ftrutt, look big, and ſtare, 
And all this I can do, becauſe I dare. [ Exit, 
Sumi. I ſuppoſe, Mr. Bayes, this is the fierce hero 
you ſpoke of ? 
Ba. Yes, but this is ; nothing: you ſhall ſee him, in 
the laſt act, win above a dozen battles, one after an- 
other, I gad, as faſt as they can polibly come upon 
the ſtage. 
Jobi. That will ben ſight worth the ſeeing indeed. 
Smi. But, pray, Mr. Bayes, way do you make the 
kings let him uſe em ſo ſcurvily ? _ 
Ba. Phoo! that is to raiſe the character of Draw- 
canſir. 
 Foinſ. O' my wa that was well thought _ 
Ba. Now, Sirs, I'll ſhew you a ſcene indeed, or 
rather, indeed, the ſcene of ſcenes: tis an heroic 
ſcene? 


Sni. And, pray, Sir, what's your defign in this 
ſcene? 0 
Ba. Why, Sir, my deſign is guilded truncheons, 
forc'd conceit, ſmooth verſe, and a rant: in fine, if 
this ſcene do not take, I gad, I'll write no more, 
Come, come in Mr.—a—nay, come in as many as 
you can, Gentlemen, I muſt defire you to remove a 
little, for I muſt fill the ſtage. 
Smi. Why, fill the ſtage ? 5 
Ba. O, Sir, becauſe your heroic verſe never ſounds 
well, but when the ſtage is full. 


SCENE II. 


Enter n and Prince Vorscivus. 

Ba. Nay, hold, hold; pray, by your leave a licle. 
Look you, Sir, the drift of this ſcene i is ſomewhat 
f more 


(9) 14 7 buff &ec.) 
* Spite of myſelf, I'll ſtay, Goht, love, deſpair ; ; 
"> And all this I can do, becaulc I dare.” | 
Cranada, part U. p. 89. 
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more than ordinary: for I make em both fall out, 
becauſe they are not in love with the ſame woman. 
Sni. Not in love? you mean, I ſuppoſe, becauſe 
they are in love, Mr. Bayes. 
Ba. No, Sir, I ſay not in love; there s a new con- 
ceit for you. Now ſpeak. 
Pret. Since fate, Prince Yo!/cius, now has found the 
Way, 
For our ſo long'd for meeting here this day, 
Lend thy attention to my grand concern. 
Volſ. T gladly would that ſtory from thee learn; 
But thou to love doſt Preliyman incline, 
Vet love in thy breaſt, is not love in mine. 
Ba. Antitheſis. Thine and mine. 
Pret. Since love itfelf's the ſame, why mould it be 
Diff 'ring in you from what it is in me? 
Ba. Reaſon! I gad, I love reaſoning in verſe. 
Volſ. Love takes, camelion-like, a various dye, 
From every plant on which itſelf does lie. 
Ba. Simile 
Pret. Let not thy love the c6urſe of nature fright, 
Nature does moſt in harmony delight. 
Volſ. How weak a deity would nature prove, 
Contending with the pow rial god of love? 
Ba. There's a great verſe! 
Velf. If incenſe thou will offer at 5 ies 
Of mighty love, burn it to none but mine. 
Her roſy lips eternal ſweets exhale ; 
And her bright flame makes all flames elſe 5 
lock pale. 
Ba. J gad, that is right. 
Pret. Perhaps dull incenſe may thy love ſuffice ; 'H 
But mine muſt be ador'd with ſacrifice. 
All hearts turn aſhes, which her eyes controul, | 
The body they conſume as well as foul. 
Fo alf. My love has yet a power more divine ; 
Victims her altars burn not, but refine: _ 
Amidſt the flames they ne'er give up the ghoſt; 
But with her _ revive ſtill as they roaſt. f 
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In ſpite of pain and death, they're kept alive, 


Her hery eyes make em in fire ſurvive. 
Ba. That is as well, I gad, as I can do. 
Fell. Let my Parthenope at length prevail. 
Ba. Civil I gad. 
Pret. I'll ſooner have a paſſion for a whale: 
In whoſe vaſt bulk, tho' ſtore of oy! doth le, 
We find more ſhape, more beauty 11 in a fly. 
Smi. That's uncivil, I gad. | 
Ba. Yes, but as far a teiched fancy tho! „ I gad, as 
e ei you ſaw. 
Pill. Soft Pe let not thy Vain pretence 
Of perfect love, defame love's excellence. 
Parthencpe is ſure as far above 
All other loves, as above all is love. 
Ba. Ah, I gad, that ſtrikes me. 
Pret. To blame my Cloris, ys: would not pretend. 
Ba. Now mark. 
Vell. Were all gods join'd, they could not hope to 
„„ 
My better choice; for fair Partbowete; | 
() Gods would, aerated ungod themſelves 
| to lee. 5 
Ba. Now the rant's a- coming. 
Pret. (/) Dorſt any of the gods . ſo el. 
T's make that god ſubſcribe himſelf a devil. 
as 


(„ ) Gods 1 1 then;ſelves, ungod e e fo fee. P, 

„ Max. Thou lyeſt. There's not a god inhabits there, 
„ But, for this Chriſtian, would all heav'n forſwear: | 
« Ev'n Jove would try new ſhapes her love to win, 

And in new birds, and unknown beaſts would ſin: | 
At leaſt, if Neve could love like Maximin.“ 


15 Tyrannick Love, p. 1. 
6 Durſt any of the gods, „ 

Some god now, if he dare relate what paſt,. 

© Say but he's dead, that god ſhall mortal be,” Bid. p. 7. 

* Provoke my rage no farther, leſt 1 be | 

* Reveng'd at once upon the gods and thee.” _ Vid. p. 8 

* What had the gods to do with me or mine? Jbid. P. 57. 
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Ba. Ah, gadzookers, that's ell writ! 
cratching his Head, his Peruke falls fe 
2 Couldſt thou that god from heaven to earth 
tranſlate, 
He could not fear to want a bes nly ſtate; 
Parthenope on earth can heav'n create. 

Pret. Cloris does heaven itſelf ſo far excel, 

She can tranſcend the joys of heav'n in hell. 

Ba There's a bold flight for you now: 'Sdeath, I 
have loſt my peruke. Well, gentlemen, this is what 
I never yet {aw any one could write but myſelf. Here's 
true ſpirit and flame all thro', I gad. So, ſo, pray 
clear the ſtage. He puts em off the Stage. 

Fb wonder how the coxcomb has got the knack 
of writing ſmooth verſe thus. 

Smi. Why, there's no need of brain for this: tis 
but ſcanning the labours on the finger; but where's the 
ſenſe of it? 

Fohn/. O, for that he defires to be excuſed : (z) he 
is too proud a man to creep ſervilely after ſenſe, I aſ- 
| ſure you. But pray, Mr. Bayes, why 1 is this ſcene all 
in verſe ? 

Ba. O, Sir, the ſubject is too great for proſe. 

Smi. Well ſaid, i'faith, I'll give thee a pot of le 

"for that anſwer; tis well worth it. 

Ba. Come, with all my heart. 

I'll make that god fabſeribe himſelf a devil. 
That ſingle line, I gad, is worth all that my brother 

| Poets ever writ. 

Let down the curtain. [ Exeunt. 


ACT 


tt) He is too proud a man, &c. Alluding to the  followi ing 
paſſage in the prologue to Tyrann Love. | 
pPoets, like lovers, ſhould be bold and dare; 

% They ſpoil their buſineſs with an over care; 

« And he, who ſervilely creeps after ſenſe, 

« Is ſafe; but nc'er can reach to excellence.“ 


7 
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r SCENES L 
"I and the two GENTLEMEN. 


Bayss. 

N ow, gentlemen, I will be bold to ſay, 11 
| ſhew you the greateſt ſcene that ever England 
ſaw: I mean rot, fer words, for thoſe 1 don't value; 
but for ſtate, ſhew, and map nif,cence. In fine, II 
Juſtify it to be as grand to the eye, every whit, I gad. 
zs that great ſcene in Harry VIII. and grander too, 

I gad: for inſtead of two , 1 Fs in here 

four cardinals. 


The 8 is drawn up, the two uſurping Kings ap- 
pear in fiate, with the four Cardinals, Prince Pretty- 
man, Prince Volicius, Amaryllis, Cloris, Parthenope, 
&c. before them Heralds, and Serjeants-at- Arme, with 
Maces, 
Si. Mr. Bayes, pray, what i is the reaſon that two 
of the cardinals are in hats, and the other in caps 6 
Ba. Why, Sir, becauſe by gad, I won't tell 
* Your country friend, Sir, grows ſo trouble. 
ome. 


K. Uh. Now, Sir, to hs buſineſs of the . 
K. Phy/. Speak Volſcius. 


Voll. Dread ſovereign lords, my neal to you muſt | 


not invade my duty to your ſon ; ; let me intreat that 
great prince Pre/tyman firſt do ſpeak ; whoſe high pre- 
Eminence, in all things do bear the name of 5 
may juſtly claim that privilege. 
Ba. Here it begins to unfold; you may perceive 
now, that he is his ſon. 


Jehuſ. Ves, Sir, and we are voy much beholden to 
vou for that * | . s 
| | 8 8 Frei. 
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Pret. Royal father, upon my knees I beg, 
That the illuſtrious Volſcius firſt be heard. 
Volſ. That 3 is only due to Amaryllit, sir. 


Ba. I'll make her ſpeak very well, by and by, you 
ſhall ſee. 


Ama. Invincible ſovereigns— [St Muc. 

K. Ujh. (d) But ſtay, what ſound is this invades our 
| A 

K. Phy/. Sure tis the muſic of the moving ſpheres. 


Pret. Behold with wonder, yonder comes from far 
A god- like cloud, and a triumphant car: 
_ kick our two right kings fit one by one, 
With virgins veſts, and laurel garlands on. f 
K. Ujk. Then, brother , tis time we ſhould be 
ons; 
[The tavo Uſurpers feal out of the Throne, 45 go aWay. 
Ba. I. ook you now, did not I tell you, that this 
would be as eaſy a change as the other? 
Smi. Yes faith you did ſo, tho' 1 confeſs, I FRF] 
not DELEvVE you ; but you have brought 1 it about I ſee. 


[The fave right Kings of Brentford de/cend in hs Clands, 


| ſinging, in white Garments ; ; and three Fialers Jufing be- | 
Jos them in Green. 


Ba. Now becauſe the two right kings deſcend from 


Sore: I make em ling to the tune and- its of our 
modern ſpirits. 


I King. le] Haſte, brother king, we are e ſent from 


above, 
2 King. Let us move, let us move; : 
; Move, 
() R. Bui flay, was found is this invades our ears : 2 


What various noiſes do my ears invade; 
„% And have a concert of confuſion made?“ 


Siege of Rhodes, p. 4. 


(e) Haſte, brother king, &e.) 


Naler. Hark, my Damilcar, we are call d below : : 
Daniel. Let us go, let us go; | 


Go, to remove the care 


of longing lovers in deſpair, Cc.“ 


Tyrannick Love, p. 26. 
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Move, to remove the fate 
Of Brentford's long united ſtate. 
1 King. Tarra, tan, tarra, full eaſt and by ſouth. 
2 King. We ſail with thunder in our mouth. 
In ſcorching noon day, whilſt the traveller ſtays, . 
Buſy, buſy, buſy, buſy, we buſtle along, 
Mounted upon warm Phoebus his rays, 
Through the heavenly throng, 
 Haſting to thoſe | 
Who will fealt us at night, wich a pig s petty toes. 
1 King. And we'll fall with our plate 
In an os of hate. 
2 King. But now ſupper's done, the ſervitors try, 
Like ſoldiers, to ſtorm a whole half moon-pye. ” 
1 King. They gather, they nga hot cultards in 
ſpoons. 
But alas! I muſt leave theſe half moons. 
And repair to my truſty dragoons. 
2 King. O ſtay, for you need not as yet g 20 aſtray, 3 
The tide, like a friend, has brought ſhips in our way; > 
And on their high ropes we will play: 
Like maggots in hlberts, we'll inug in our ſhell, 
We'll friſk in our ſhell, _ 
We'll friſk in our ſhell, 
And farewell. 
I King. But the ladies have all inclination to dance, 
And the green frogs croak out a coranto of France. 
Ba. Is not that pretty now? The fidlers are all f in 
green. 
Smi. Ay, but they play no coranto. 
Fobhnſ. No, but they play a tune that's a great deal 
better. 
Ba. No coranto; quotha ! That $a good one, with 
all my heart. Come ſing on. 
2 King. Now mortals that hear, 
How we tilt and career, 
With wonder will fear 
* h event of ſuch things ; as ſhall never appear, 
1 King. 
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1 King. Stay you to fulkl what the gods have de- 


creed, 


2 King. Then call me to help you, if there hall be. 


need. 

1 King. So firmly refolv'd | is a true Brentford king, 
To ſave the diſtreſſed, and help to em bring 
That e're a full pot of good ale you can iw Plow, 
He's here with a whoop, and gone with a hallo. 

[Bayes flips his Finger, and fings after en. 

Ba. He's here with a whoop, and gone with a hallo. 

) This, Sir, you muſt know, I thought once to have 


brought in with a conjurer. 


Jobnſ. Ay, that would have been better. | 
Ba. No faith, not when you conſider it; for thus 


it is more compendious, and does the thing every N 


as well. 
Smi. Thing what N 1 


Ba. Why, bring 'em down again into the throne, 
Sir, what thing would you have ? 


Smi. Well, but methinks the ſenſe of this foug | in | 


not very plain. 
Ba. Plain! Why, did you ever hear people i in the 
clouds ſpeak plain? they muſt be all for flight of fan- 


cy, at irs full range, without the leaſt check or con- 
troul upon it. When once you tye up _ and 


5 poogee in clouds to ſpeak plain, you 7 all. 
Si. Bleſs me, what a monſter's this! 


The two 'Kings hight out of the Clouds, and Aa inte 


| : the Throne, 
I King, Come, now to 6 counſel we'll advance. 
2 King. I do agree, but firſt let's have a dance. 
Ba. Right : you did that very well, Mr Cartavrigbt; 
but firſt let's have a dance. Pray remember that; be 
ſure you do it always juſt ſo: for it muſt be done as 


| * 


(/ ) This, Sir, you 4 Eno, T thought o once to have irearkes in 


with @ e3r:jarer.) See ſuch a contrivance in I. $rannick Love, act 
2 -  Þ | 
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if it were the effect of thought, and premeditation. 
But firſt let's have a dance. Pray remember that. 
Sni. Well, I can no longer, 1 muſt gag this rogue; 
there's no enduring of him. 
Fohn/. No, pr'ythee make uſe of thy patience a 
little longer: let's ſee the end of him now. 
[ Dance a grand Dance. 
Ba. This now is an ancient dance, of right belong- 
ing to the kings of Brentford ; but ſince deriv'd with a 
Jittle alteration, to the inns of court. 


A. Alarm. Tater two HErALDS, 
1 King. What ſaucy groom moleſts our privacies ? 
1 Her. The army's at the door, andin diſguiſe, | 
Deſires a word with-both your majeſties, 
2 Her. Having from Knighti-Briage hither march'd 
„„ "Dy Neath, --- 
2 King. Bid em attend a while and drink our health, 
Smi. How, Mr. Bayes ? the army in diſguiſe ? 
Ba. Ay, Sir, for fear the uſurpers might diſcover 
chem that went out but juſt now. 
Smi. Why, what if they had diſcover'd them ? 
Ba. Why, then they had broke the deſign. | 
i King. Here, take five guineas for thoſe warlike men. 
2 King. And here's five more ; that makes the ſum 


quit ten. | 
1 Her. We have not ſeen ſo mach the lord knows 
when. [Exeunt Heralds, 


1 King. Speak on, brave Amaryllis, 
Ama. Invincible ſovereigns, blame not my. modeſty, 
If at this grand conjuncture 
| Dram: beat bebind the Stage, 
1 King. (eg) What dreadful aoiſe ls this that comes 
and goes ? 


Enter 
Ce) 1 King. What dreadful miſt ir this, Re. 


What new misfortunes do theſe cries preſage? | | 
x Mefſ. Haſte all you can, their fury to aſſwage: | 9 
You are not ſafe from their rebellious rage. 2 f 
2 Me. 
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Enter a SOLDIER, with his Savord drawn. 


Sold. Haſte hence, great Sirs, your ya perſons 
ſave, 


For the event of war no mortal knows: 


The army, wrangling for the gold you gave, . 
Firſt fell to words, and then to handy blows, L[Exit. 


Ba. Is not that now a pretty kind of a flanza, and a 


handſome come off? 

2 King. O dangerous eſtate of 8 power, 
Obnoxious to the change of every hour! 
Ing. Let us for ſhelter in our cab'net ſtay: 
Perhaps theſe threat'ning ſtorms may paſs away. 


[Eveunt. : 
Fohy/. But, Mr. Bajes, Ad not you promiſe us juſt 


now to make Anaryllis ſpeak very well. 


Ba. Ay, and ſo ſhe would have done, but that they 
| kinder'd her. 


Smi, How, Sir, whether you would or no ? 


Ba. Ay, Sir, the plot lay io, that, I vow to gad, it 


was not to be avoided. 
Smi. Marry that was hard. 
Jobnſ. But pray, who hinder'd her? 
Ba. Why, the battle, Sir that's juſt coming in at 


the door: and [I'll tell you now a ſtrange thing, tho“ 


I don't pretend to do more than other men, I gad. 


I'll give you both a whole week to ow how Fll re- 


preſent this battle. 


Smi. 1 had rather be bond | to fight your battle, I I al. 
ſure you, Sir. 1 

Ba. Whoo! there's it now: fight a battle, there's 
the common error. I knew preſently where I ſhould 


have you. Why, pray Sir, do but tell me this one 


thing, can you think it a decent thing, in a battle be- 


fore 1 ladies, to have men run Her Words thro one 
another, and all that! 


Nba No faith, 'tis not civil. 
K Ba. 
| 3. Ne ; 210 
2 Mee This minute, if you grant not their dcfre, 
They'll leize your pe rſon, and your palace fire. 


7 7 Granada, part IT, p. 77. 


| 
$ 
4 
: 
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Ba. Right on the other ſide, to have a long relation 


of ſquadrons here, and ſquadrons there: what is it 
but dull prolixity ? 


Jobnſ. Excellently reaſon'd by my troth. 


- Ba. Wherefore, Sir, to avoid both thoſe indeco- 


rums, (+) I ſum up my whole battle in the repreſen- 


tation of two perſons only, no more: and yet ſo live- 
ly, that, I vow to gad, you would ſwear ten thouſand 


men were at it really engag'd. Do you mark me? 
Sm. Yes Sir, but I think I ſhould bardly {wear tho' 


For all that. 


Ba. By my troth, Sir, but you would tho' ', when 


you ſee it: for | make 'em both come in, in armour 
cap- a pee, with their ſwords drawn, and hung with a 


ſcarlet ribbon at their wriſt, which, you know, repre- 


ſients fighting enough. 


"Foknſ. Ay, ay, ſo much, thatif I were in your place, 


1 2 make em go out t again without . one 


word. 
Ba. No, Went you are out; for I make each of em 


hold a lute in his hand. 


Smi. How, Sir, inſtead of a | bodkier.? 
Ba. O lord! © lord! inftead of a buckler ? pray, 


Bir, do you aſk no more queſtions. I make em, Sir, 
play the battle in recitativo. And here's the conceit. 
Juſt at the very ſame inſtant that one ſings, the other, 


Sir, recovers you his ſword, and puts himſelf in a war- 


like poſture: ſo that you have at once your ear enter- 
tain'd with muſic and good language; and your eye 


Tatisfied with the garb and accoutrements of war, 
Smi. I confeſs, Sir, you ſtupify me. 
Ba. You ſhall ſee. 
Fobnſ. But, Mr. Bayes, might not we have a little 


fighting? for 1 love thoſe hs whore they cut 2 
tha 


3 0 ) Ifum up my whole battle, &c.) There needs nothing 
more to explain the meaning of this battle than the peruſal o 
the firſt part of the Siege of Khodes, which was performed in re. 


citative muſic, by ſeven perſons only: and the rafagt out of 


The Play- Hor: ye. to ve leit. 
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flaſh one another upon the tage, for a whole hour to- 
ether. 
Ba. Why then, to tell you true, I have contriv'd 
it both ways. But you ſhall have my recitativo firſt, 
Fobnſ. Ay, now you are ri ight: there is nothing * 
can be objected againſt it. 


Ba. True, and fo, 1 gad, (i4 LI make it it, too, a 
tragedy 1 in a a trice. 


OY at heal Doors, the GENERAL and LieEUTE= 
NANT-GENERAL, armed Cap a- pee, with each of them 
a Lute in his Hand, and his Sword drawn, and hung 
with a ſcarlet Ribbon at his Wriſt, 

Lieut. Gen. Villain, thou ly'ſt. 

Gen, (4) Arm, arm, Conſalwo, arm ; what ho ? 
The lye no fleſh can brook I trow. 


Lieut. Gen. Advance from Aon, with the muſque- 
| teers. 


c. (1) Draw down the chelley curaſiers, 
e Lieut Cen. | 


(i) III make it, 100. * tragedy 3 in a trice.) . mal the 


Veſtal virgin are fo contriv'd, by a little alteration. towards the 


latter end of them, that they have deen acted both ways, W 
as tragedies, or comedies. | g 


(t) Arm, arm, Gonſalvo, arm.) 
The Siege of Rhodes begins thus. 
« Admiral. Arm, arm, Valerius, Arm.“ 


) Gen. Drau down the Chelſey Curaſi ers.) The third entry 


in the Siege of Rhodes is thus, 


« Solym. Pyrrbus, draw down our army wide; 


® Then, from the groſs, two ſtrong reſerves divide. 
And ſpread the wings, | 


« As if we were to fight, 
In the loſt Rhodians ſight, 
« With all the weſtern Kings : 
„ Each with Janizaries line 
« The right, and left to. Haly's fons all Ign ;. 
« The groſs, to Zangiban, | 
« The main artillery 
« To. Mruſtapha ſhall be: | 
« Bring thou the rear, we * the van.“ 
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Lieut. Cen. The band you boaſt of chelſey curaſiers 
tn) Shall, in my putney pikes now meet their peers, 
Gen. Cbeſæuiciaus, aged and renew'd in fight, 
oin with the Hammer/mith brigade. 
. G. You'll find my Mortlake boys will do them right, 
: Unleſs by Fulham numbers over-laid. 
Gen. Let the left wing of Twic'nam foot advance, 
And line that eaſtern hedge. 
Lieat. Gen. The horſe I rais'd in petty- France, 
Yet Shall try their chance, 
And ſcour the meadows overgrown with 
 .... ſedge. 
65 Stand, give the word. 
Lieut, Gen. Bright ſword. 
Gen. That may be thine, 
But 'tis not mine. 
Lieut. Cen. (n) Give fire, give fre, at once give fre, 
And let theſe recreat * perceive mine ire. 
Gen. Purſue, purſue ; ; they fly 5 
That firſt did give the lie. . 
Ba. This now is not improper I think, becauſe the 
ſpectators know all theſe towns, and may eaſily con- 


cCebmive them to be within the dominions of the two kings | 
of Brentford. 


e Moſt excceding well defign'd ! ; BY > 
a. 


(m ) Shall in my putney piles, &e. ) 
« More pikes! more pikes! to reinforce 
«© That ſquadron, and —— the horſe.” 


Play Houſe to be ler, r. 72. 

(n) Give fire, give fire, e. 
„Point all the canron, and play faſt : 
Their fury is too hot to Lft. 
That rampier ſhakes; they fly into the town! 
« Pyr. March up with thoſe reierves, to that redoubt ; 
Faint flaves, the Janizaries reel! 
They bend! L they bend! and ſeem to feel 

* The terrors of a rout. 
« Muſt. Old Zan 8 2a halts, and reinforcement lacks, 
« Pyr. March on! 


10 Nat. Advance thoſe Da. and charge their backs, 
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Ba. How is you think 1 have contriv'd to give a 
ſtop to this battle? 


Smi. How ? 


Ha. By an eclipſe : which, let me tell you, is a kind 
of fancy that was yet never ſo much as thought of but 
by myſelf, and one perſon more that ſhall be nameleſs, 


ſee esst e 
Lieut, Cen. What mid-night darkneſs does invade 
the day, | 
And ſnatch the Fry 4 from his conquer d prey ? 
Is the ſun weary of this bloody fight, 
And winks upon us with the eye of light? 
Tis an ecliple. This was unkind, O moon, 
To clap between me and the ſun ſo ſoon. 
Fooliſh eclipſe ; thou this in vain haſt done 
My brighter honour had eclips'd the ſun : 
But now behold eclipſes two in one. [Exit. 


Fohn/. This is an admirable repreſentation of a \ dat= 
N de as I ever ſaw. 


Ba. Ay, Sir: 
| ſent an eclipſe ? 


Smi. Why that's to be ſappes d. 


Ba. Suppos'd! Ay, you are ever at your ſuppoſe: 

SY ha, ha. Why you may as well ſuppoſe the whole 
play. No, it muſt come in upon the ſtage, that's cer- 
tain ; but in ſome odd way, that may delight, amuſe, 
and all that. I have a conceit for't, that I am lure 1 is 
: new, and I believe to the purpoſe. 

Jobnſ How's that? 


Ba Why the truth is, I took the firſt hint of this 
out of a dialogue between Pha bus and Aurora in the 
Sligbted Maid: which by my troth was very pretty; 
but I think you'll confeſs this is a little better. 


Juobnſ. No doubt on't, Mr. Bayes, a grout deal bet- 
ter. 


but how would you fancy to repre- 


[Bayes bugs Johnſon, then turns to Smith. 
Ba. Ah dear rogue l But—a—Sir, you have heard, 


1 ſuppoſe, that your eclipſe of the moon is nothing 
. 
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elſe, but an interpoſition of the earth between the ſun 
and moon; as likewiſe your eclipſe of the ſun is caus'd 
by an interlocation of the moon betwixt the earth and 
the ſun ? 
Ss. I have heard ſome ſuch thing indeed. 
Ba. Well, Sir, then what do I, but make the earth, 
fun and moon, come out upon the ſtage, and dance 
the hey hum; and of neceſlity, by the very nature of 
this dance, the earth muſt be ſometimes between: the 
| ſun and the moon; and the moon between the earth. 
and the ſun: and there you have both your: ecliples, 
by demonſtration. 
Jab, That muſt needs be very fine, truly. 
Ba. Ves, it has fancy i in't. And then, Sir, that Gere 
may be ſomething in't, too, of joke, I bring 'em in all 


ſinging, and make the moon ſell the earth a-bargain. 


Come, come out ut eclipſe, to the tune of Tom Tyler. 


Baer Luna. 
3 Orbis, O Orbis, Tn | 
Come to me, thou little rogue, Orbis. 


5 . Enter the Rar. 
Orb. (0 Who calls Terra Firma, pray > 
Luna. Luna, that ne'er ſhines by day. 
Orb. What means Luna in a veil? 
Luna. Luna means to ſhew her tail. 
Ba. There's the bargain. 


Enter Sol, to the Tune of Robin „ Hood: 
Sel. Fy, filter, fy ; thou mak'ſt me muſe, 
Derry, derry, down, 
Jo ſee the orb abuſe, 


Luna. 


2 ) Orb. Who calls Terra Views, lee. 
% Phæb. Who calls the world's great ef. > ; 
Ar. Aurora, that abhors the right. © 
mm * Pheb. 200 does Jurora, from her cloud, 
Bake + droufy Phœbus cry io loud? 
Slighted Maid, p- 80 
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Luna. I hope his anger 'twill not move; 
Since I ſhew'd it out of love. 
Hey down, derry down. 
Or. Where ſhall I thy true love know, 
5 Thou pretty, pretty moon? 
Tuna. (p) 1 o-morrow ſoon, e'er it be noon, _ 
| On Mount Veſuuio. MY Twice, 
Sol. Then I will ſhine, - 
5 [To the Tune of Trenchmore. 
Orb. And I will be fine. 
Luna. (7) And I will drink nothing but Litpary wine. 
Omnes. And we, c. 
5 CA. they dance the Hey, Bayes ſpeaks. 
Ba. Now the earth's before the moon ; now the 


— moon s before the ſun ; there's the ecliple again. 


Smi. He's mightily taken with this, | ſee. 

Johns. Ay, tis ſo extraordinary, how can he chuſe ? 
Ba. So now, vaniſh eclipſe, and enter t'other bat- 

tle, and fight. Here now, if I am not ae. you 
will ſee fighting enough. 

0 [4 Battle is fought between Foot and great Hobby- 
horſes. At lafi Drawcanſir comes and kills them 
all on both Sides, All the wuhile the Battle is 
 fehring, Bayes is telling them when to Hout, and A 

ſhouts with them. 

Draw. Others may boaſt a angle man to kill; 

But I the blood of thouſands daily ſpill. 
L.et petty kings the name of parties know, 
Where'er I come I {lay both friend and foe. 
The ſwifteſt horſemen my ſwift rage controuls, 
And from their bodies drives their trembling 

5 ſouls. 

If they had wings, and to the code cou'd fly, 
I would of and beat them thro' the And 


or p ) On Mount 4 = | 
The burning Mount Veſuvio. ” Slighted Maid, p. 81. 

4 9) Luna. And Iwill drink nothi ing but Lippary wine.) _ 
3 Drink, drink wine, ben wine.“ Wie. . 92. 
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And make proud Jove, with all his thunder, 


ſee, 
This fingle arm more dreadful is than he. 
[Exit. 
.. There's a brave fellow for you now, Sirs. You 
may talk of your Hefors and Achilles's, and I know 
not who; bus I defy all your hiftories, and your ro- 


 mances too, to ſhew me one ſuch Conqueror as this 
Draæucanſir. 


Johnſ. I ſwear I think you may 

Smi. But, Mr. Bayes, how ſhall all theſe PR men 
go off? for I ſee none alive to help em. 

Ba. Go off! why, as they came on ; upon their 
legs: how ſhould they go off? Why, do you think 
the people here don't know they are not dead? He is 
mighty ignorant, poor man : your friend here 1s very 
filly, Mr. Johnſon, I gad, he is. Ha, ha, ha. Come, 
Sir, (r) L' ſhew you how they ſhall go off. Riſe, riſe, 
Sirs, and go about your buſineſs. There's a go-oft for 
you now, Ha, ha, ha. Mr. fvory, a word; gentle- 
men, I'Il be with you preſently, _ Exit. 
Fohnſ. Will you ſo ? Then we'll be gone. 
Smi. Ay, pr 'ythee, let's go, that we may preſerve 


| our hearing. One battle more will take mine quite 


— on  [Exeunt, 


Enter Ba v ES and Praxen 8. 
. Where are the gentlemen ? | 
1 Play. They ate gone, Sir. 
Ba. Gone! 'Sdeath, this laſt act 1s beſt of all. I'll 


go fetch em again. PE [Exit, 
1 Play, What ſhall we do, now he ; is gone away? 


2 Play. Why, io much the better; then let s go to 
dinner. 
f 2 Play. 
(r) PI Sew you how they Poo 90 off, &c.) | 
Valeria daughter to Maximin, having killed herſelf for the love 
of Perphyrius, when ſhe was to be carried off by the bearers, 
ſtrikes one of them a box on the ear, and ſpeaks to him thus, 
* Hold! are you mad, you damn'd confounded dog? 
I am to 1ile and _ the epilogue.” Tyranmck Love, 
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3 pix. Stay, here's a foul piece of paper: ler. s ſee 
what '« 
"$04 Play. Ay, ay; come let's here it. 
[ Reads the Argument of the Fifth Aa. 
3 Play. Cloris at length, being ſenſible of Prince 
Prettyman's paſſion, conſents to marry him: but, juſt 
as they are going to church, Prince Pre!tyman meeting 
by chance with old Foan, the chandler's widow, and 
_ remembering it was ſhe tha: firſt brought him acquaint- 
ed with Cloris; out of a high point of honour, breaks 
off his match with Cloris, and marries old Joan. Up- 
on which Cloris, in deſpair, drowns herſelf; and Prince 
Prettyman diſcontentedly walks by the river-ſide. This 
will never do; tis juſt like the reſt. Come, let's be 
one. [ Exeunt. 
Me . of the Play. Ay, pox on't, let's be gone. 


/ 


Enter Bavss. | 

IC A law on them both for me, they have made 
me ſweat to run after em. A couple of ſenſeleſs raſ- 
cals, that had rather go to dinner than ſee this play 


out, with a pox to em. What comfort has a man to 


write for ſuch dull rogues? Come, Mr.—a— where 
are you, Sir. Come away, quick, quick, 


Enter STAGE-KEEPER, 
Stag. Sir, they are gone to dinner. 
Ba. Yes, I know the gentlemen are gone ; but 3 
aſk for the players. TT 
Stage. Why, an't pleaſe your worſhip, Te, Oy: 
players are gone to dinner too. : 
Ba, How ! are the players gone to dinner? tis im- 
poſſible: the players gone to dinner! J gad, if they 
are, I'll make em know what it is to injure a perſon 
that does them the honour to write for em, and all that. 
A company of proud conceited, humorous, croſs-grain'd 
perſons, and all that. I gad, I'll make 'em the moſt 
contemptible, deſpicable, inconſiderable perſons, and 
all that, in the whole wo, for this trick, I 173 


* 


_— K ˙—— — 
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Tul be reveng'd on em; I'll fell this play to the 0: 
ther houſe. 


Stage. Nay, good Sir, don't take away the book ; 
you'll Ufappolat the company that comes to ſee it 26. 
ed here this afternoon. 

Ba. That's all one. I muſt reſerve this comſort to 


myſelf, my play and 1 ſhall go together, we will not 
part indeed, Sir. 


Stage. But what will the town ſay, Sir? 
Ba. The town! why, what care I for the town ? I 


1 gad. the town has us'd me as ſcurvily as the players 


have done: but ['ll be reveng'd on 'em too; for III 


lampoon them all. And ſince they will not aecept of 


my plays, they ſhall know what a fatyriſt T am. And 


ſo farewel to this ſtage, I gad, for ever. [Exit Bayes, 


Enter PLavzns: 
4 Play. Come, then, Ter $ ſet up bills for another 


play. 


2 Play. Ay, ay; 3 we ſhall loſe nothing by this, I 


warrant you. 


I Play. I am of your opinion : : but, before we 20, 


let's ſee Haynes and Shirley practiſe the * dance; for 
| that may ſerve us another time, 


2 Play. I'll call em in: 1 think they are but in the 


tiring. -ro0Mm. be Dance dont. 


1 Play. Come, come ; ; ler 5 20 away to dinner. 
. N Omne,, 


RPI. 


EPILOGUE. 


* E Play is at an End, but where's the Plot ? 5 


That Circumſtance the Poet Bayes forgot. 


And we can boaſt, tho tis a plotting Ape, 


No Place is freer from it than the Stage. 
The Antients plotted tho, and flrove to pleaſe, 


With Senſe that might be urderſtood with Eaſe : 
They ev'ry Scene with ſo much Wit did fore, 


That who brought any in, went out with more. 
But this new Way of Wit does fo ſurprixe, 


Men boſe their Wits in wondering where it lies: 


If it be true, that monſtruous Births preſage, 
The following Miſchiefs that affii the Age; 


And ſad Diſaſters to the State proclaim : 


Plays, without Head or Tail, may do the fame. 
Wherefore, for ours, and for the Kingdom's Peact, 
May this prodigious way of Writing ceaſe. 


| Let's hawe, at leaft, once in our Lives, a Time, 
When awe may hear ſome Reaſon, not all Rhyme : 
We have this ten Years felt its Influence ; 
Pray, let this prove a Year of Proſe and Senſe. 


Y INI. 


